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THE authority for the frst of the following stories 
is to be found in the various little Dutch His- 
tories of the French atrocities in the Invasion by 
Louis XIV. ;—histories at one time taught in 
the National Schools, in order to keep up popular 
feeling against the French. 

For the second, the ordinary Church Histories 
of Japan; a similar occurrence is said to have 
happened within the present century in the 
Tahiti group of islands. 

The ¢hird was told me, as I have there said, 
on one of the green cliffs of the Isle of Moen ; 
but the like tale is related of one of the Skye 
fowlers. 

The fourth was related to me, in its main fea- 
tures, by the grandson of one of the priests who 
had suffered in the persecution of the Culloden. 


vi PREFACE. 


The fifth was circumstantially narrated in the 
newspapers of the time. 

The szrth is told in the usual Church Histories 
of Japan. 

The seventh is taken from a little volume called 
Récit des Inondations en France pendant les mors 
de Mai et Juin, 1856. Par Ch. Stephen. 

The ezghth was related to me within sight of 
the Mont de S. Michel, within the ruins of Es- 
pailly, near Le Puy. 

The xznth, besides the ordinary Portuguese 
Histories, is taken from the Agiologio Lusitano 
of George Cardoso: Vol. II. p. 610. 

The ¢enth I read, as there stated, in one of the 
“good books” for Bretagne children, in the old 
town of S. Pol de Laon. 

The twelfth is told in the Life of Monsieur 
Peillon, a pamphlet published at Clermont. 

The ¢hirteenth happened more than once, as 
to its main facts ; this particular instance is re- 
lated in some of the Menologies. 

The fourteenth is told in the Lettres édifiantes 
et curieuses, Vol. X. p. 98. 


The fifteenth is in the Acta Sanctorum under 
May 16th. 


SACKVILLE COLLEGE, 
Advent, 1857. 
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1 


Gerard fan Hamypen. 
“T BELIEVE IN GOD THE FATHER ALMIGHTY.” 


IT is strange that all the greatest and holiest 
words of the Church,—those prayers and creeds 
and hymns which are the eternal inheritance of 
all Christian men,—should have been written by 
unknown authors. None can say, who drew up 
the Apostles’ Creed ; none can venture to name 
the writer of that called from S. Athanasius. 
So of the Te Deum,—so also of that world- 
famous Venz Creator Spiritus. Yes: and I 
might go further still, and say,—so of the LORD’S 
Prayer itself. It might have pleased Him Who 
spake as never man spake, to deliver to His 
Apostles a prayer, His own in every way, never 
before used, nor heard till then. But it was not 
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so. He chose certain petitions from the public 
prayers of the Jews, and wove them, as it were, 
together, into the perfect model of all supplica- 
tions. 

And now I put the two side by side,—the 
Creed and the Prayer; the Creed that has been 
clung to, suffered for, died for,—the Prayer that 
from every hut and palace of the Christian world 
goes up hourly like incense to the Throne on 
high ; and one word in common to both. “ Our 
FATHER, which art in Heaven.” “I believe in 
Gop the FATHER Almighty.” 

So it ever is, that Faith and Love go together. 
The word FATHER is a part of that Catholic 
Faith touching the Trinity in Unity and Unity 
in Trinity, which except a man keep whole and 
undefiled, without doubt he shall perish ever- 
lastingly. True. But not less is it the word 
of all love, of all care, of all watchful tenderness, 
of that providence which ordereth all things in 
heaven and in earth. 

Now hear a story of that care and love. 


_ Drop, drop, drop,—drip, drip, drip,—a hope- 
lessly, helplessly, wet afternoon. All that July 
day one unbroken, unmottled sweep of cloud 
had stretched across the sky. You might have 
painted the landscape with chalk and ashes. 
Over rich pasture and sluggish canal, over the 
Zuyder Zee and the German Ocean, the same 
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dull, wearisome, unvaried shadow. For our scene 
lies in Holland ; and it opens in the little village 
of Muiden, a league from Amsterdam, and on 
the borders of the great inland sea. 

When the sun comes out again, its long street 
of low white houses, with their formal garden 
plots, and still more formal trees, will look pretty 
enough. Now the same dull rain confuses all ; 
—the place seems deserted ;—a boy may oc- 
casionally cross the road on some errand, a 
drenched fowl may occasionally be seen in the 
lane that runs down to yonder white farm ; and 
then they retire, and again leave the place to its 
desolation. That high bank to the north, which 
shuts out all view of the Zuyder Zee, is the 
great dyke on the strength of which depends 
the very existence of the surrounding country. 
It is towards it that I am going to take you; 
for our business lies at the cottage yonder which 
nestles at its foot, close to the enormous sluice 
gates that command the tides. 

A neat little place it is to be sure; like the 
rest, low and whitewashed, save that there is a 
broad yellow band of paint round the windows. 
The walk through the garden is paved with 
brick, now slippery and shining with the wet ; 
the garden itself is laid out in square, or star- 
shaped, or octagonal beds, neatly trimmed with 
box; there is a yew tree on each side of the 
outer gate, the one bearing the form of a lion 
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rampant, the other intended to represent a pea- 
cock with spread tail; and, in the green moat 
that surrounds the whole, good Gerard van 
Kampen,—for that is the name of the owner,— 
has erected one of those buildings, half ship, 
half summer-house, where Dutchmen are wont 
to enjoy their pipes till sunset, and then leave 
the apartment to the possession of frogs and 
typhus. A well-to-do man is Master Gerard, 
keeper of the sluice gates, near which he lives, 
and owner of five or six acres of the best land 
in the Sticht. How the whole country, as we 
go in, seems choked with water! ditches over- 
brimming, furrows turned into currentless rivu- 
lets, every horse-hoof or patten mark in the 
road proving the saturation of the earth. It is 
enough to remind one of Butler’s verses : 


‘* They always ply the pump, and never think 
They can be safe but at the rate they sink ; 
They live as if they had been run aground, 
And when they die are cast away and drown’d. 
A land that rides at anchor, and is moor’d ; 

In which men do not “ve, but go aboard.” 


Let us go in and see what the interior of the 
cottage can show us. 

A comfortable little kitchen indeed ; the fire 
just sufficient to make the great pot that hangs 
over it simmer; the fireplace lined with blue 
and white tiles, intended to represent Scripture 
history, as indéed after a sort they do. There 
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is Isaac bound and lying upon the altar, while 
Abraham levels at him a monstrous blunder- 
buss, into the pan of which the angel is about 
to empty a jug of water. There is the Judg- 
ment of Solomon,—the King is attired in a full- 
bottomed wig, while the officer wears the habit 
of the Amsterdam burgher guard. There is 
the marriage of Tobias, celebrated by a gentle- 
man in ruff and bands. As to the dresser, its 
pewter dishes glitter like silver; the red tiles 
of the floor look as if it were an impossibility 
that a speck of dirt should ever have fallen 
on them, while the great black oak table, with 
its curiously carved legs, shines with a bright- 
ness that suggests hours and years of patient 
rubbing, and generations of deceased house- 
maids. There are one or two engravings, such 
as they are! the burgomaster of Leyden offer- 
ing his body for the food of the enraged and 
famishing multitude, but declaring that he had 
sworn not to surrender the town to the Span- 
iards, and that by GOD’s grace he would keep 
his oath ; the murder of William of Orange, by 
Balthazar Geraarts ; and a portrait of the then 
Stadtholder, afterwards William III. of England. 

But it is too bad to have been so long in 
describing the room, and as yet to have said 
nothing of its young mistress, who is working 
by the fireside. Elsje van Kampen is the old 
Waterwarden’s only child; her mother died at 
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her birth ; and she has indeed been a sunbeam 
in that little house. Rather tall, with the fair 
brow, and fair complexion, and blue eyes of her 
country, there is a brightness in her eye, and an 
archness in her smile, which saves her from the 
besetting fault of the beauties of Holland, tame- 
ness, and insipidity. But now her face is rather 
sad, and well it may be. Her lot is thrown in 
very troublous times; distress and danger are 
gathering round her; three-fourths of Holland 
are in the hands of the enemy, and two or three 
days at farthest may send the tide of war into 
Muiden itself. There is a step on the garden 
walk ; she starts up, and the door opens,—a tall 
strongly-built man enters, throws off his dripping 
cloak, and folds her in his arms. 

“ Well, father ?” 

“Tt is too true,” is the reply. “The French 
are in full advance on Naarden. They say the 
place cannot hold out a day, and then—it is our 
turn.” 

“ And what do you mean to do ?” 

“T stay here, French or no French. It shall 
never be said that old Gerard van Kampen left 
his post without orders. But you must to 
Amsterdam, and that by to-morrow at latest.” 

“But, father, I cannot leave you here; I will 
not, indeed. If it is your duty to stand by the 
sluices, it is mine to stay with you.” 

“You must not think of it, Elsje. The French 
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soldiers are devils in human form. I have heard 
of doings of theirs at Woerden, which make one’s 
blood run cold. Go you must, and that by day- 
light to-morrow ; and I shall step out and hold 
counsel with the rest how we may best send the 
women there, by land or by sea. By noon to- 
morrow there must be nothing but men in the 
place.” 

I must stop a moment to explain as briefly 
as may be how affairs then stood in Holland. 
Louis XIV., claiming the United Provinces in 
right of his wife, as a portion of the Spanish 
monarchy, poured an army of 170,000 men, under 
Condé, Turenne, and Luxembourg, from the 
south-east. Guelderland, Overyssel, and the 
Province of Utrecht were overrun. The city of 
Utrecht opened its gates. Town after town, 
fortress after fortress was captured ; scarcely an 
hour but brought intelligence to Louis, then 
keeping his court in a villa in the pleasant vil- 
lage of Ducbergen, of some new conquest. His 
ally, our Charles II., was straining an exhausted 
exchequer to equip a fleet capable of matching 
that of De Ruyter ; and the terms—if terms they 
can be called—which were proposed to the 
Dutch, almost involved their annihilation as a 
separate people. William of Orange had an 
army, such as it was, of 70,000 men, but the 
greater part had never been under fire, and the 
whole were demoralised by surrender upon sur- 
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render, and retreat after retreat. The allies at- 
tempted to bribe him to desert the cause of his 
country, by offering him the independent crown 
of the province of Holland. “ You cannot hope,” 
said they, “otherwise to escape seeing the ruin 
of the United Provinces.” “ That,” he replied, 
“lies in my own hands; I shall die in the last 
ditch before that ruin comes.” 

Grieved, terrified, perplexed, Gerard was a 
true Hollander in one respect ; he never lost his 
appetite. Little taste had poor Elsje for her 
supper that evening ; but her father seating him- 
self with great deliberation at the table, and for- 
tifying himself by his accustomed dram, com- 
menced a fearful attack on the good brown bread 
and well cured bacon which adorned it, cutting 
slice after slice of both one and the other, re- 
plenished his tankard more than once, and con- 
cluding his repast with a still vigorous assault 
on the Purmerend cheese. 

“Come, Elsje,” he said, “you must keep up 
your spirits—and be glad that we have a refuge 
so near at hand. How long Amsterdam itself 
will be safe, GOD only knows ; but it is safe at 
least as yet : your good aunt will be glad to give 
you a home, I know, till I find lodgings for us 
both there.” 

“Tt is you I am thinking of, father. If those 
terrible French come here,—what will become 
of you ?” 
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~“T shall be safe enough, child; I’ll warrant 
you that I have taken care of myself before. 
When they are fairly on the road to Naarden, 
I shall be off on that to Amsterdam: but there 
are reasons why, till that, my post is here.—Get 
what things you want together, and remember 
that you will most likely never see again what 
you leave behind.—I dare say I shall be out for 
a-couple of hours.” 

* * * * * * 

Now at that same time, and not so very far 
from that same place, there was one who was 
thinking,—oh how fondly and anxiously !—of 
Elsje. And good right had Egbert Vanden- 
velde to let his thoughts wander to the cottage 
that lay at the dyke side, and the fireplace with 
its Scriptural tiles, and the dear mistress of 
both. For was she not his own affianced bride ? 
—And, when peace should be made, was he not 
to bring her back to his snug little farm near 
Weesp, to be the sunshine there that she had 
been in the cottage of her birth? But not now 
was he in that farm.—There had been heavy 
firing all day from the north-east: night had 
closed in; but still the roar and the flash of 
the French cannon startled the darkness. It 
was understood that Naarden was at the last 
extremity ; all day long the road to Amsterdam 
had been thronged with flyers :—and now, close 
under the huge church of S. Laurence, some of 
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the bravest hearts in the little town were assem- 
bled, and held anxious debate as to the possi- 
bility of any defence. Egbert Vandenvelde was 
among them. The night had cleared. It was 
chilly after the rain, and a fire, hastily kindled 
in the market-place, threw fantastic shadows 
on the tall brick tower of the church, and the 
stepped gables, and the quaint barge-boards of 
the surrounding houses. 

Suddenly, the sound of a horse-hoof on the 
Naarden road. Five minutes suffice to bring in 
the rider, and to tell the news. Naarden had 
fallen. At that very moment the atrocities of 
Woerden were being acted all over again. De- 
fence ? who could dream of defence ?—By this 
time to-morrow Muiden will be in the hands of 
the French: by this time the day after to-mor- 
row, Amsterdam itself. 

Muiden!—and Egbert idle at Weesp ?—He 
had a treasure there more precious in his eyes 
than all the ingots in the Stadhuis of Amster- 
dam. He would ride at once. His horse was 
in the little inn of the town; it bore the sign 
of the Roode Leeuw, and a huge red monster 
dangled and creaked, backwards and forwards, 
over the entrance arch. Let others take what 
care they would of horses, or money, or goods, 
he would see Elsje and Gerard at Amsterdam, 
as fast as human energy could carry them 
thither. 
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It is nearly midnight. He rides out of the 
little town. Now there is not sight nor sound, 
save a ruddy glow to the north-east. No! that 
is not the break of day, though day zw2// break 
in that quarter. It is the glare of the flames, 
even then rioting through miserable Naarden, 
and lighting up scenes which a man could hardly 
believe to exist on this side hell. Across rich 
pasture and promising barley-fields, over polder 
and fen, still he presses onward, traversing that 
low flat slip of land protected only by the dyke 
from the waters of the Zuyder Zee. 

* * * * * * 

“Master Kampen! Master Kampen!” 

The old man was in his first sleep. There 
had been a long and anxious consultation. 
Everything was prepared for flight. Men, wo- 
men, and children were to start for Amsterdam 
at the dawn of day. 

“Master Kampen! Master Kampen !’—and a 
heavy hand shook the cottage door. 

The lattice opened above. “Who is there? 
and what do you want ?” 

“An order from the States. Come down at 
once.” 

The old man is standing in the doorway, and 
has broken the seal of the envelope. “What! 
open the dyke gates >?” 

“It was so carried at ten o'clock in the 
Stadhuis, ‘Let the sea have the country 
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rather than the French! was in every one’s 
mouth.” 

“Then I must go and get assistance: we 
shall want twenty men at least. GoD help this 
miserable country !” 

“So He will, Master Gerard, if we help our- 
selves. Have with you to the village.” 

* * * * * * 

All is expectation on the edge of the dyke. 
Before you, the calm waters of the Zuyder Zee, 
rippling in the moonshine. Behind you the 
rich fertile pastures of South Holland and the 
Sticht of Utrecht. At your feet that wonderful 
erection of timber, beams of thirty inch oak, 
braced with cross riveters,and studded with massy 
nails: flood-gates hanging on a mountainous 
mass of Norwegian granite—bolts and bars, and 
under-girders,—the very triumph of the carpen- 
ter’s art. Men, and women, and children on the 
great dyke: closer to the gates, Gerard van 
Kampen, a ponderous mallet in his hand,—the 
village blacksmith and his men with crowbars, 
and the sturdiest youngsters of the village with 
pickaxes and spades and mattocks. 

“At it again, lads!” shouted the Warden of 
the Dyke; “Gop have mercy on the man who 
is on Diemermeer polder now !” 

“Amen,” said a venerable old man who stood 


by. “In half an hour it will be twelve feet 
under water.” 
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“Twelve, Master Van Helst ?—Work away, 
lads,—a good fifteen. So I say again, Gop 
have mercy on the man who is there.” 

You ought to say Amen to that prayer, dear 
Elsje; you have the deepest interest in that 
polder. For even now its thick mist is rising 
above Egbert Vandenvelde, and forming in the 
moonlight such a halo round his head as that 
with which we encircle the glorified. 

The brave dyke resists stubbornly. There is 
heaving, and pushing, and hammering ; mighty 
strokes are rained down on staple and bar: axes 
and hatchets bite fiercely on upright and cross 
beam: saws cut into the heart of the English 
oak: but the great mass quivers not yet. 

“Tt will be daylight before we are through,” 
said Gerard van Kampen. “Try again, lads, 
with a will!” 

A wild confusion of clamour and strokes,—yes, 
it trembles now. More than one huge timber 
has given its terrible death-groan. More than 
one staple has been snapped in two. It shakes 
in good earnest. Here and there a little cata- 
ract of water gushes out, through the wounds of 
the erection. ‘ Now,—stand back, all! Back; 
Philip van Erckel! It is going!” 

One terrible struggle of the yet palpitating 
timbers, and then, with a roar like ten thousand 
wild beasts, the Zuyder Zee leaps through the 
breach. A stream, forty feet broad and twenty 
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feet deep, rushes into the country. Down go 
cottages and hayricks; carts and cattle and the 
wreck of farms are dashed along by the flood: 
the land is as the Garden of Eden before it, and 
behind it a foaming waste of waters. The dyke 
sides crumble away ; it is as though the Zuyder 
Zee were pouring itself at once over the land ; 
women and children shriek with terror: even 
the boldest of the men look ghastly white in 
the moonshine. 

And the roar of that water proclaims to the 
Great Monarch, “ Thus far shalt thou come, but 
no further !” 

* * * * * * 

Egbert Vandenvelde is half way across Die- 
mermeer polder. His spirited little pony has 
borne him stoutly on. Suddenly, he grows 
restive, turns from the road to the right, will 
obey neither rein nor spur, takes the bit in his 
teeth, and starts off at full gallop. 

“Why, what ails the beast now?” said the 
rider. And vigorously he plied both whip and 
spur, and right heartily he pulled the rein ; it was 
like trying to stop the wind. On, on, on still. 

They are out of the polder. To the right are 
the ruins of a castle, capping a rise of the softest 
turf. Thither the brave little horse gallops, and 
there, at the summit, he stops. 

“Why, the beast is bewitched!” again ex- 
claims the rider, 
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What is that dull distant roar,—like the wind 
on a stormy day upon a wooded hill? The air 
is perfectly calm; and there is neither hill nor 
wood to the north. 

A singular, fearful noise. A rushing now, 
rather than a roar. 

And what is that glare through the moon’s 
haze on the polder ? 

It is water. 

Now he sees the truth. The Zuyder Zee is 
let loose. Marsh and lowland will be blotted out 
from the continent ; will the rise of the Castle of 
Zelst still peer above the inland sea ? 

Yes; doubtless the Angel that stood in the 
way of Balaam as an adversary, stood in the 
path of the rider now as a friend. And often 
and often, in the long summer evenings, would 
Egbert and Elsje Vandenvelde be asked by their 
children for the story of how they cut the great 
dyke at Muiden, and how the good little pony 
would go to the Castle of Zelst. 

And this story of that never-failing providence 
of our FATHER, which ordereth all things in 
Heaven and earth, is strictly true. 


II. 


The Crater of Davhut. 


“MAKER OF HEAVEN AND EARTH.” 


THE evening of a summer day. A wild scene 
it is among mountains: we are standing on the 
edge of a huge crater, the bed of an extinct 
volcano. Yet not so wholly extinct but that far 
below us, a mile away, down in the very centre 
of the gorge, there is a jet of smoke, which, as 
evening darkens into night, will, like the pillar 
of cloud that went before the Israelites, kindle 
into fire. See how the peaks, all round, toss 
themselves up in the wildest confusion ; those 
two sharp, needle-like points to the left, that 
bluff, stern-looking precipice,—in the centre of 
which one little white cloud has anchored itself, 
—straight before us, and then to the right, and 
towering far above us, that conical mountain, 
over the shoulder of which winds a narrow mule- 
path, cut out by years of labour through the 
solid rock. And notice how beyond it, where 
C 
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it falls back from its neighbour mountain, and 
gives a vista of the horizon, a building of white 
marble has caught the now almost level rays of 
the sun, and lights up the hill which it crowns. 
That is the temple of the god Daybut, for we 
are in Japan: and a great day to-morrow will 
be (so they think) for the worshippers of the 
idol. Then these mountains, now so lonely,- 
then all the edge or rim of the crater,—and it 
must measure four or five miles across,—will be 
thronged, will be alive with worshippers. For 
this volcano is sacred to Daybut ; and it is held 
that whoever should be foolhardy enough to 
descend into it and to cross it, would pay for 
his sacrilege, not only with his own life, but 
with the destruction of the whole empire. For 
the Priests of Daybut affirm that then the foun- 
tains of fire which lurk beneath it would be 
broken up, the chain of mountains, as far as the 
eye can reach, would be shattered in pieces, and 
the whole kingdom of Meaco be overwhelmed 
with a deluge of flame. So they preach, and so 
their hearers believe. To-morrow then, there 
will be a concourse of people from all parts of 
the empire: not only from great Niphon, the 
chief of the Japanese Islands, but from the out- 
lying portions of the empire, from Sitkof, from 
Kiousiou, yes, and from those distant rocks 
against which the waves of the Pacific are wag- 
ing continual war, Firando, and Timoura, and 
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Osima. They say the Emperor will not be here 
himself: he is so busied with his new erections 
in the Capital, that he will be content with an 
embassy to the god. But I do hear that the 
Christians,—for there have been Christians in 
Japan for these forty years,—are in expectation 
of some great event. Father Froes, the Mis- 
Sionary of Meaco (he will be a martyr at a future 
time, being frozen to death for the Name of 
CHRIST,) will be here: and the report goes, that 
this prerogative of Daybut will not pass alto- 
gether unquestioned. For more than one valiant 
heart among those who follow—as the common 
expression goes—the “ Law of the Portuguese,” 
are determined to vindicate for themselves the 
honour of the Gop of the Christians, Maker of 
Heaven and Earth, and to teach the whole Em- 
pire that the strength of the hills is His also. 
Now let the sun set behind the western range. 
You may catch—so high is the ground on which 
we are standing,—a narrow strip of silver: it is 
the inland sea between Niphon and Sitkof. On 
those shores the standard of the Cross was first 
planted ; they have already sent multitudes of 
martyrs to glory: before the conflict is ended, 
and the Church crushed out in Japan, they will 
send thousands more. And, as the night thickens, 
we may catch to the north a great glare, as from 
a mighty city. That shows where, in Meaco, 
the Emperor Taycosama is entertaining half the 
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priests of his empire, at a banquet in honour of 
Daybut: and every one of the six thousand 
temples in the Capital is illuminated in honour 
of the festival. That glare will last all through 
the night, and then in the morning, by thousands 
and tens of thousands, the pilgrims to this vol- 
cano will pour forth. 

Let the night have passed. Let the sun have 
just risen over the eastern mountains: and see 
how the whole scene is changed. Multitudes 
thronging and pressing on all sides, and girding 
in the crater with a living chain. From this 
knoll we shall have the best view of the whole. 
Here they have set up the standard of the Green 
Dragon, which shows that the principal men of 
the day have chosen this for their own position. 
Here, too, is a pulpit of sandal wood, from 
whence the most celebrated and most learned 
Bonze of the Empire—his name is Morindono,— 
will preach of the greatness and glory of Day- 
but. Here he can best be heard, perhaps by 
some two or three thousand spectators: but at 
intervals, through the whole circle of the multi- 
tude, other pulpits are reared up, from which 
other Bonzes of inferior name will each address 
his own congregation. Crowded as they are 
through such a vast extent, it is not wonderful 
that the numbers should be variously reckoned ; 
but he that rates them at the fewest sets them 
down at a hundred and fifty thousand, and there 
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are not wanting those who are ready to wager 
that they amount to more than double that sum. 
I see that Father Froes has kept his word. Like 
a brave general, he will take up his own position 
where the enemy is strongest. He is standing 
near the pulpit, and those about him are the 
principal Christians whom he has led to the 
scene of action. A little aloof, and mingling 
with the worshippers of the idol, are the three 
or four hundred who have accompanied him 
hither ; most of them men, but some women 
and children, ready, they say, to die with him, 
or to die for him; eager to give glory to their 
own GOD, and to make manifest that, as for all 
the gods of the heathen, they are but idols, the 
work of men’s hands. 

Now there is a flourish of trumpets; one of 
the princes, the son of Taycosama, takes his seat 
under the canopy of cloth of gold; the Bonze, 
a venerable looking old man of seventy, in his 
rich robes as a doctor of his religion, ascends 
the pulpit: a great silence falls on the crowd: 
the standard, which has been hitherto only half 
mast high, is run up to the top of the pole: six 
cannon prepared near this knoll are fired at 
once, and all round the crater, at the given 
signal, the crowd fall down and do homage to 
Daybut. Now you may count the Christians. 
Like the army of Israel in olden time, they seem 
indeed a little flock of kids, while the Syrians 
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fill the country. One or two of the fainter 
hearts among them had proposed that,—not to 
give (as they said, and as weak people always 
will say) unnecessary offence—at the moment 
when the multitude fell down and worshipped 
Daybut, they also should kneel and adore the 
Gop of Heaven. But Father Froes was firm. 
“Tf I stand up alone,” he said, “among the 
whole assembly, I will not bow my knee, when 
I may be thought to bow it to an idol. On this 
fashion it had been easy for the three holy Chil- 
dren to deliver themselves from the burning 
fiery furnace. And though I read of Naaman, 
that for a while he had leave to bow down him- 
self in the house of Rimmon, I know of the 
same Naaman that, after a brief space, he dis- 
dained to use that licence, and so died a martyr 
to the GoD of Israel.” 

But we must listen to what the Bonze is say- 
ing. He is magnifying the power of Daybut, 
he is showing the mercy and bounty of that god 
towards his clients, more especially at the hour 
of their death. He goes on, almost in the words 
of Holy Scripture, (for the Japanese religion is 
perhaps the masterpiece of Satan,) to show how 
he will have all men to be saved, and to come 
to the knowledge of the truth: and then he di- 
lates on the history of the crater below him, and 
the impenetrable fence with which it is walled 
about. “You know,” such are his words, “ that 
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from the beginning of time, no mortal feet have 
ever dared to cross this most holy place ; that 
to the end of time none will ever be sacrilegious 
enough to risk the venture. You know that, 
according to our law, if any man wzd/ attempt 
it, free licence must he have, that he must not 
be let nor hindered in any way ; that either our 
god will strike him dead before he reaches the 
fountain of fire, or if the fatal time of the earth 
shall have come, he will be the occasion of its 
return to chaos, and will be tormented with tor- 
ments beyond all imagination, for ever and ever. 
Just indeed is our god, and wonderful are his 
works! He might have commanded us to hinder 
any miserable wretch from that sacrilegious at- 
tempt. But he chose rather to leave the way 
open, to the end that the greatness of his own 
power might be made manifest. You know, 
furthermore,—we all know,—it is to our shame 
and confusion that I speak, that not so many 
years ago, the Law of the Portuguese was first 
preached in this land. You know how that, in- 
stead of adoring the true and immortal gods, 
they worship One Whom they affirm to have 
been crucified hundreds of years ago. Where- 
upon it pleased former emperors of their great 
clemency to crucify many of them. But this 
pestilential sect still increasing, it seemed good 
to our great and glorious Taycosama, whom the 
gods long preserve! rather to turn them over to 
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that contempt and ridicule which they merit, 
than to expose them either to the fire or to 
frozen tanks, or to wild bulls, as hath in times 
past been done. But observe this: of all those 
hundreds of Christians who profess that the 
power of our gods is as nothing, not one has 
ever dared, often as they have been challenged, 
to descend into this volcano. For they know 
that however they may ridicule our worship with 
their lips, they believe it in their hearts. Yes,” 
he continued, perceiving that Father Froes was 
anxious to address him, “I know what their 
teacher would say: that he himself or any of 
the Portuguese are ready to make the attempt. 
But this I have told them, and I tell you, that 
the law laid down for our own country applies 
not to strangers. They have free leave to go 
down into the crater: if they do, their punish- 
ment is reserved for the other world. But I 
challenge now, as I have heretofore challenged, 
any Japanese who calls himself by the Name of 
CHRIST, to descend into the volcano if he dare. 
We shall not oppose him; and if he believes 
that in his heart which he professes with his 
lips, now is the time to overthrow our super- 
stition,—superstition, forsooth!—and to prove 
that the power is in the hand of his Gop, and 
not of ours.” 

He ended, and great terror fell on all the mul- 
titude.—Father Froes turns round and speaks to 
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a young man that is standing close behind him. 
The conversation grows more and more animated. 
Shall I tell you what it is about ? 

The truth is that the Bonze had advanced 
nothing beyond the very fact. The Christians 
had been unwilling to descend into the enchanted 
ground. They spoke of the certainty of their 
own death from an infuriated crowd ; they talked 
of the necessity of time to abolish an inveterate 
superstition ; but in very deed so ingrained, even 
in them, was the belief, that the faith which had 
led many to martyrdom was not sufficient to face 
the possible dissolution of the earth. So this 
great argument of the worshippers of Daybut 
remained unanswered : for as soon as the Bonzes 
were persuaded that these terrors were no terrors 
to the Portuguese, they gave out, as we have 
seen, that the law of their god applied only to 
natives, and that foreigners were, at least in this 
world, exempt. This time, however, twenty or 
thirty of the younger Christians, some few of 
them sprung from the principal families in 
Meaco, had determined that the challenge should 
be accepted: and, truth to say, Father Froes, 
who knew their weakness better than they did 
themselves, was more alarmed than edified by 
the boastfulness of their talk; how they would 
do that which none had hitherto dared to achieve 
in Japan; how they would show the worthless- 
ness of the great idol; how they would win for 
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themselves an everlasting name in the Christian 
annals of the empire. The good priest, though 
his more abundant labours had left him but com- 
paratively little time for the study of Church 
history, could not but remember how, when the 
temple of Serapis was destroyed at Alexandria, 
and that in a Christian reign, and (as we should 
now speak) under a Christian establishment, and 
when there was a similar prophecy that, should 
the idol itself be destroyed, earth would return 
to its original chaos,—but one Christian out of 
many thousands ventured to take hatchet in 
hand, and smiting the idol in pieces, to give exit 
to that swarm of rats which was afterwards the 
ridicule of Paganism throughout Egypt. 

“TI accept the challenge,” said Father Froes. 
“Here is a company of those who believe in 
CHRIST, born Japanese, who will descend into 
the valley, and set your idol and all its worship- 
pers at nought.” 

“Not so,” said Morindono, after a moment’s 
pause. “It is expressly written that but one 
may have licence to pass at a time. Go, any 
one of you that will; Daybut commands that 
we should give him passage ; but more than one 
shall not go; and the multitude is on my side. 
Said I not well?” and he looked around on that 
part of the crowd nearest to him. 

A low murmur of applause ran through the 
auditory. “ Well,” said the good Father, “it 
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matters very little. That which all are prepared 
to do together, each is ready to do separately. 
You, my son,—will you go 2” 

He spoke to the young man with whom he 
had been conversing. His Christian name was 
Joaquim ; and he was descended from one of 
the first families in Meaco. 

“T will go, my Father,” said the young man 
in a trembling voice, “if you judge it to be neces- 
sary. But are there not others here better quali- 
fied both by age and rank, to face the danger ?” 

“The danger!” repeated Father Froes, in a 
half contemptuous voice, (for he was naturally 
of a quick temper.) But then correcting him- 
self he said, “If from any reason you had rather 
not go, there are enough, I doubt not, who will 
thankfully run the risk. You, Manoel, what say 
you 2” 

“What if my own faith should fail?” asked 
the young nobleman addressed. 

Father Froes felt that he had trusted too 
much to the faith of the converts. He looked 
round on those who stood nearest to him, and 
there was the same hesitation in all. He him- 
self, as you have just heard, could do nothing ; 
and among all those for whom he had laboured, 
among all those who had promised to stand by 
him, who was there that did not now desert 
him ? 

“Vou see how it is,’ said Morindono, who 
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observed the hesitation. “The Portuguese,— 
they are governed by different laws from ours, 
and may safely despise the danger in this world. 
But if I counted them right when they but now 
refused to bow their knees to the god of the 
emperor, there must be at the very least three or 
four hundred Christians present, and not one has 
courage by so easy a proof to show that his faith 
is the true faith. We have challenged them be- 
fore ; I challenge them now: and you see what 
is the result.” 

“T will go down,” said a low voice from among 
the outermost of the Christians. 

“Who spoke?” asked Father Froes. 

“T heard nothing,” said the Bonze. “It is 
time to dismiss this assembly, giving glory to 
him who has made this world and the heavens 
above it.” 

“T will go down,” said the voice again. And 
the crowd opening, right and left, to permit a 
passage, a girl came forward,—for she could 
not be more than eighteen or nineteen,—and 
stood in the midst of the assembled princes and 
nobles. 

“You, Agatha!” said Father Froes, in astonish- 
ment. “Why, it was but last week that you were 
made our LORD’s by baptism !” 

“Even so,” she replied, very modestly, and yet 
very firmly. ‘But I have no fear. I trust inno 
merit of my own, but only in the grace of Gop ; 
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and as you told me of the young shepherd in 
old time, so I say now, All this assembly shall 
know that the LORD saveth not by human 
strength: for the battle is the LORD’s, and He 
will give them into our hands.” 

“You hear, Morindono,” said the good Father ; 
“your challenge is accepted. And now I claim 
a fair trial for our faith.” 

The Bonze seemed perplexed. “I do not 
know,” he said, “that a woman has any right to 
come forward as your champion. It may be that 
our books speak only of men.” 

“It may not be so at all,” returned the Father, 
who was an excellent Japanese scholar. “Your 
challenge, by the very words of your books, is 
open to man, woman, or child. I defy you to 
prove it otherwise. It is true, and I own it with 
all shame, that, partly no doubt through my 
fault, the worshippers of the true GOD have been 
content to leave the honour of this day with your 
wretched idol. But now—all praise be to Him! 
it is so no longer ; and I demand, according to 
your own law, free passage for this woman, who 
is minded to take the risk upon herself.” 

Morindono might perhaps have hesitated 
longer, but there was a kind of suppressed mur- 
mur in the crowd which showed him that the 
Christian challenge could not be suppressed, and 
must not be trifled with. However he tried one 
last appeal to the multitude. 
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‘Are you content,” he said, “men of Meaco, 
that we should risk the annihilation of all that 
we hold most dear, because one silly girl is 
minded to provoke the indignation of our 
god ?” 

“It is not so,” interrupted Father Froes. 
“You said yourself but now, that there was an 
alternative. Let him—or, rather let the power 
whom you all serve, Satan, slay her, if he can, 
before she can pass the valley. I defy your 
god and your master, equally. And let all this 
multitude be assured that the meanest and un- 
worthiest Christian among us, and I myself may 
be he, has more than power to put to flight all 
the host of evil spirits who are with you, in the 
Name of the LORD JESUS CHRIST, and by the 
virtue of His Cross. Be of good cheer, Agatha,” 
he continued, (for the poor child was very pale, 
not from fear but from excitement,) “and rest 
assured that our LORD will, by your means, win 
Himself great glory this day.” 

Morindono perceived from the increasing 
murmur that ran through the crowd, that it 
would not be possible to avoid accepting the 
challenge. “ At all events,” said he, “time shall 
be given on both sides. An hour before sunset 
you shall make the attempt. But remember, 
that as surely as we are here assembled this 
day in the presence of our god, so surely if you 
yourself do not fall a sacrifice to his indigna- 
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tion, you will bring about the end of all things.” 
And he proceeded to dilate on this return to 
chaos, hoping that the lapse of some hours and 
time for thought might put a stop to a momentary 
enthusiasm. Nor had he chosen that precise 
period without good reason. For as the sun 
declined behind the mountains the jets of fire 
assumed a more formidable appearance: and 
the gloominess gathering in over the scene might 
well be thought sufficient to strike terror into a 
firmer heart than that of Agatha. 

Proclamation was accordingly made; and the 
news spread like wildfire through the vast mul- 
titude. All through that day,—and a long day 
it seemed to the spectators, the subject was dis- 
cussed in larger or smaller knots; the usual 
games failed to excite their accustomed interest, 
the wonted ceremonies went on as a matter of 
form, and without spirit. The appointed time 
began to draw near. A general move was made 
to every point which seemed to command a bet- 
ter view of the descent from the knoll on which 
floated the standard of the Green Dragon. 

The sun wants an hour to his setting. The 
Bonze has already ascended the pulpit. The 
prince has again taken his place under the royal 
canopy. Father Froes has encouraged and com- 
forted to the best of his ability, (and he was no 
untried champion in this kind of warfare,) her 
who had thus come forward as the champion of 
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the faith. The little band of Christians drew up 
close to the knoll, some with looks of shame, 
some of terror, all with the deepest interest. 

“Now, then,’ said Morindono, who had been 
informed that Agatha’s resolution had not been 
shaken, “now, then, foolhardy and miserable 
girl, there is the path to your destruction. 
Now, then, men of Japan, take your last look 
of her who thus goes deliberately to tempt the 
fury of our god, and to prepare for herself a 
place compared to which those fountains of fire 
would be but cooling streams.” 

“Now, then,” said Father Froes, on the other 
side, “ you are called upon to do such honour to 
our LORD as no Japanese maiden has been able 
to win for Him before. Go forth, my child, with 
a good courage, and the GoD in Whose hand is 
the strength of the hills, be with you.” 

She knelt for one moment before him, received 
his blessing, and then with a reverence after the 
Japanese fashion to the prince, advanced to the , 
edge of the crater. The crowd by one simul- 
taneous movement pressed close to the very 
verge. It was not so steep but that with careful 
footing you might descend without using your 
hands. No track was there to point out the 
way to the adventurer ; no foot of man had ever 
trodden that valley: and Agatha might have 
thought, and perhaps did think, of that saying 
of old, Ye have not passed this way heretofore. 
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She came to the very edge, turned once round, 
and gave one hurried glance at the sea of heads 
which circled in the declivity, and then steadily 
and carefully began to descend. Great rocks 
lay here and there scattered about on its steep 
sides; the vegetation was scant and thin, and 
the volcanic fragments crunched and ground 
beneath her feet. Among the crowd above, 
such was the intensity of their suspense, you 
might have heard a pin fall; and still she de- 
scended lower and lower, and still every glance 
among the multitude was fixed on her progress. 
Long before she had finished the descent the 
sun dipped behind the western mountains. A 
purple gloominess settled in over the crater ; 
the wreaths of smoke began to assume a red 
terrible glow ; it needed a good sight now clearly 
to distinguish Agatha herself; and so for the 
first time voices began to be heard, here and 
there, demanding from those that had the quick- 
est eyes how she proceeded. 

“She is all but at the bottom,—she is close 
to the smoke,—she has passed it,—she is in the 
very centre of the crater,—she is beginning the 
ascent.” Such were some of the sentences that 
passed here and there through the multitude. 
Darkness gathered in thicker and thicker, but 
still, patiently and unweariedly, the crowd waited 
for the event. An hour passed,—an hour and a 
half passed. Judge how the spirits of darkness 
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must have longed to burst their chains, and to 
wreak their vengeance on her who was thus de- 
stroying their empire! 

“I see her,—I see her,” shouted a man who 
was standing near the prince’s canopy. “There 
she is, by yonder rock,—there, now just between 
it and the withered tree.” 

And a few more moments sufficed to bring 
Agatha to the foot of the knoll. 

It seemed for one instant as if amazement 
had swallowed up every other emotion. But 
when she approached Father Froes, and said, 
“T thank Gop, and I thank you too, my Fa- 
ther :” and when the priest exclaimed, “Now, 
men of Japan, who has proved Himself the true 
Gop this day?” there burst from that part of 
the crowd a shout so loud, so long, and so wild, 
that you might hear it echoing from peak to 
peak before it was taken up by the more distant 
parts of the multitude, and so ran round the 
arena of this strife between the true faith and 
the worship of devils. 

“The LORD,” said Father Froes, turning to 
the people who stood by him, “The LORD hath 
sold Sisera into the hand of a woman!’ 


TLL 


The Birdeatchers of Steege. 


“AND IN FESUS CHRIST HIS ONLY SON OUR 
LORD.” 


I WISH you could have seen, as I have seen, 
that beautiful little island of Moen. You can 
scarcely imagine the loveliness of those little 
blue Fiords, running up between beech and pine 
groves, reflecting those wonderful wooden bel- 
fries in which the Danes delight ; tall, ladder- 
like erections on the summit of the Down, with 
its little, shapeless, barn-like church, lying in 
the valley beneath. Ifyou had seen these things, 
you would have understood my story better 
than, I am afraid, I can make you comprehend 
it now. 

Well, it was about four hundred years ago. 
A bright, sunny, rippling sea; so blue, that it 
maps itself out against the grey holms or green 
islands that rise from its bosom; so shallow 
that, mile after mile, you catch on the golden 
sand beneath it, the network of the sunbeams. 
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There is a boat that goes merrily forward, some- 
times rounding the grassy holm on which a few 
cattle are lazily pasturing in the spring afternoon, 
sometimes passing a deep beech grove, some- 
times running past the fishing village with its 
quaint old oaken gables, its few fishing boats 
lying at anchor, and the rude pier with its slip- 
pery steps; sometimes doubling the little cape 
where a few May bushes make even the briny 
air sweet with their fragrance, and from some 
clump of trees further inland you might hear 
the earliest notes of the cuckoo. So on, past 
stony Torjoe, and steep Birkholm, and green 
Halmoe, and round Egholm, and sunny Stry- 
noekill, and so forward again over the more 
boundless waters of the Great Belt. 

The boat had on board three or four of the 
boldest cragsmen in Denmark. For now was 
the season of taking the sea-birds that resort 
to the chalky cliffs of the eastern shores, the 
puffin, and many a kind of gull and diver, and 
the eider-duck, of which the story goes, as it 
does of the ermine in North America, that if 
its feathers are once polluted, it dies of grief. 
This boat was, therefore, bounding forward to 
Moen, the easternmost of the Danish islands ; 
and this story I heard on a slope of green turf, 
near the very edge of the cliff where the rock, 
called the Queen’s Seat, looks down upon the 
Baltic that foams a hundred yards below it. : 
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Let us imagine the little bark to have reached 
her destination, and to have been safely moored 
in the harbour of Steege. Let us imagine it 
a bright May morning, and the three bird- 
hunters gaily ascending the Down, which broke 
away seaward into those cliffs which were the 
resort of their game. Each one carried over his 
shoulder a large net, fastened to the end of a 
pole, like those which our bat-fowlers use here 
in England ; coils of rope they had, one or two 
strong iron bars, a heavy mallet, and grappling 
irons, to hold on to the side of the cliffs, while 
the adventurers were dragging forth the birds 
from their long winding holes in its face. Many 
and many a bone of bird-hunters, just as bold, 
and just as gay, had been bleaching for a hun- 
dred years in the waves of the Baltic at the foot 
of the crags. Their life was one of extreme 
hardship and risk: hours together the fowlers 
had to hang over the boiling sea, sitting astride 
on the stakes which dangled from the extremity 
of the rope, and piloting themselves about with 
their long pole among the crannies and crevices 
of the cliffs, while their companions above raised 
or lowered them according to a given signal. So 
there were a thousand accidents which carried 
off the poor birdcatchers ; the rope might grind 
against some projecting crag, and be worn in 
two before the danger was perceived; a sea 
eagle—for there were many in the cliffs—might 
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make a dart at the adventurer, and cause him to 
lose his hold, or—most frequent, and most fatal 
of all dangers—that dizziness might come over 
the boldest man, from which no degree of prac- 
tice and experience among precipices, is an entire 
safeguard. So that the proverb well said :— 


“ Hand of iron, and heart of flint, 
Or woe to the fowler that tries Spiel Klint.” 


The names of our three fowlers were, Erick 
Olafsen, Knut Ribe, and Hans Holbeck: and 
now let us attend to what they did. 

There is a certain peak, the highest of all the 
rest, which looks down upon the Baltic, while in 
its whole face the sea-birds have perforated their 
nests. To the very summit of this cliff our three 
adventurers came. It was a calm day: as far 
as the eye could reach the Baltic was covered 
with that which an ancient poet calls “ the count- 
less laughter of its waves:” there was just suffi- 
cient breeze from the north-east to stir the long 
grass on the summit of the Downs. 

“Now then,” said Knut, “this is the place, 
and a more favourable day we never can have. 
Shall I go down? or which of us is it to be ?” 

“Tt is my turn,” said Erick. 

“And as I was so unsuccessful in my last 
attempt,” said Hans Holbeck, “I think I ought 
to have the chance ; however, let us draw lots.” 

“ Agreed,” said Knut ; and drawing three long 
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straws from the dried grass, and marking them, 
he held them out to his companions. 

“Draw,” he said, “and the longest grass is 
the winner.” 

They draw, and, beyond all manner of doubt, 
success rested with Erick. 

And so the preparations began: they drove 
in their stakes: they fastened the cross-bar which 
held the pulley: they adjusted the rope to its 
groove: and looked well that the fastenings of 
their rope, and the seat which the adventurer 
was to bestride, should be firm and good. Erick, 
from his pack, put on the leathern jacket and 
felt cap, which the birdcatchers assume ; and the 
cross-bar being pushed just over the edge of the 
cliff, and the windlass being held tight on both 
sides by the two friends, Erick grasped the rope 
with both hands, and sat himself down on the 
piece of wood on which his life depended. 

Ah! it is all very well reading of these things 
while one is sitting in a comfortable room, and 
by a winter fire; but I have once tried the ad- 
venture myself—only once—and it is not easy 
to describe the feeling one has when they begin 
to lower the windlass, and without any support 
whatever you hang between the sky and the sea, 
trusting to the strength of your arms to save you 
from being dashed in pieces. However down 
Erick went ; fathom after fathom of the cord ran 
out: and at last a hundred feet below the sum- 
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mit of the cliff, and twice that distance from its 
boiling waves beneath, he came opposite to the 
birds’-nests of which he was in search. 

Now I should have told you before, that, in 
conjunction with the other arrangements, there 
was a line prepared by which he that was let 
down might give notice to those above, either to 
raise him, or to lower him, or to let him remain 
stationary. Erick, therefore, gave the necessary 
signal, and was presently motionless on the face 
of the cliffs, and opposite to the holes where the 
birds were. Thrusting his arm into their perfor- 
ations, many and many a seagull did he pluck 
forth, keeping them fast, as the custom is, under 
his girdle, and belting himself in, as it were, with 
a circle of birds. But while he was thus en- 
gaged, from a deeper recess in the cliff, an eagle 
flew out with a wild scream, and a louder rever- 
beration of the air. She attacked Erick with 
her whole strength ; she pounced upon him, now 
right, and now left; he meanwhile warding off 
her assaults with his hands, till both the bird and 
himself were covered with blood. 

“T shall be torn in pieces,” said he to himself, 
“if this lasts.” And drawing the sword, which 
the birdcatchers always wear at their sides, he 
struck at his assailant. He struck at her once, 
clinging on to the rope meanwhile by his left 
hand, and missed her altogether; he struck at 
her the second time, and cut some few feathers 
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from her left wing; he struck at her the third 
time, and cut through the rope, from which he 
was suspended, all but about a quarter of its 
thickness. And had that been all it might still 
have been well, and his light weight might have 
been supported as he made the signal of recall ; 
but the strands being thus cut asunder, the whole 
rope began to untwist, and though he pulled 
lustily at the string which was the sign that he 
desired to be wound up, it was a race between 
the untwisting of the rope, and the activity of 
his friends above. 

And what did he rest upon then? On some- 
thing stronger than the strongest rope, or the 
strongest chain that the wit of man ever devised ; 
on something that can reach, not only from the 
face of the cliff to its summit, but from this sin- 
ful earth to heaven itself; on something that can 
bring—not two friends with their material means 
of assistance, to the aid of the sufferer—but 
twelve legions of angels, if need were, to his aid. 
There Erick hangs, the sea two hundred feet 
below him, the summit of the cliff a hundred feet 
above him ; the rope by which he is suspended 
twisting off, and reducing itself every moment 
by another strand the less. But while he has 
that better support, which is called prayer, the 
King of Denmark, then sitting down to his break- 
fast in Copenhagen, is not so safe as he. 

The prayer he made was only a pattern to us 
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of all prayer; and depend upon it, it was only 
made through that Blessed Name which is above 
every name—that Name which forms the Article 
in the Apostles’ Creed, of which we are speaking. 
Still he prayed, and still he fixed his eyes on 
the point where the rope was untwisting from its 
severed strands, and still he watched the lessen- 
ing distance between himself and the edges of 
the chalky cliff. And just as to his sight the 
last strand was twisting off, he felt himself grasp- 
ing the withered grass at the summit—he felt 
himself seized in no easy sort by the arms of his 
friends—and dragged forward on the solid ground 
—while the rope on which his life had, five 
seconds before, hung, was reduced to a mere 
thread, which a child’s arm would have easily 
snapped asunder. 

And Erick’s hair which, when he descended 
the cliff, was as black as a raven, was, they say 
(and physicians tell us it may be so,) as white as 
snow when he was again in safety. 

But the lesson for us to learn is this, and if 
you alter a word or two you may take it in 
the words of the Bible itself: AND His NAME, 
THROUGH FAITH IN HIs NAME, HATH MADE 
THIS MAN STRONG, WHOM YE SEE AND KNOW; 
YEA, THE FAITH, WHICH IS BY HIM, HATH GIVEN 
HIM THIS PERFECT SOUNDNESS IN THE PRE- 
SENCE OF YOU ALL, 


IV. 


Donalsows Lantern, 


‘““WHO WAS CONCEIVED BY THE HOLY GHOST, 
BORN OF THE VIRGIN MARY.” 


IT was Christmas Eve. All that day the east 
wind had been bringing up soft, woolly acres of 
cloud from the German Ocean. On the eastern 
coast of Scotland, paths, roads, and dykes were 
blotted out by the deep snow. The sun had just 
shot out one parting gleam as he went down 
behind the Grampians; and that gleam served 
only to show the heaviness of the clouds, and 
the probability of deeper snow, and a harder 
frost. 

It was about nine o’clock when, on the high 
table land of eastern Aberdeenshire,—and a 
bleak, wild place it is in the gladdest day of 
summer,—some twenty or thirty people were 
assembled round a building, if building it might 
be called, the use of which it would have puzzled 
you to guess. It was a hut, built of peat, but 
there were holes all round it at about the height 
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of a man’s head. It was large enough to con- 
tain five people and a table. A miserable deal 
table it was, but it was the best then to be pro- 
cured, and on it presently was about to be offered 
up that great Sacrifice, which comes up with 
greater acceptance to the throne of GOD from a 
Church—as the Church of Scotland then was— 
in the extremity of distress and persecution, than 
from the most gorgeous altar of a more luxurious 
and less earnest age. 

For you must know that after the battle of 
Culloden, the English Government had deter- 
mined—as the phrase went—to put the Church 
of Scotland down. Such laws were passed against 
its Priests, as would have been a disgrace to any 
savage nation. If any clergyman officiated be- 
fore more than five persons, he was liable, on the 
first offence, to imprisonment, and on the second, 
to banishment for life, with sentence of death if 
he should return. Every possible advantage was 
given to informers; and any person attending 
such a meeting without acquainting the magis- 
trates, might be imprisoned for two years. Not- 
withstanding these, and many other enactments 
of the same kind, the Church of Scotland did 
continue to evade, by many ingenious devices, 
the threatened penalty. It was forbidden, as you 
have heard, to assemble in a house for the wor- 
ship of GOD; it was equally forbidden to meet | 
in the open air. They, therefore invented the 
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device of building huts in the most dreary spots 
of the wildest commons, in which the Priest 
officiated, with five attendants, the number al- 
lowed him bylaw. But open spaces were left in 
the walls of the hut, through which his voice 
might reach as many as chose to assemble with- 
out. Still, even this was not done without great 
danger: for the dragoons took the law into their 
own hands,and were encouraged in their brutality 
by the whole body of the Scotch establishment : 
those dragoons who, under the Duke of Cum- 
berland, well and truly called the butcher, had 
burnt down so many “Episcopal meeting-houses,” 
and had amused themselves, when regard for the 
neighbouring buildings hindered their doing this, 
by making bonfires of the Bibles and Prayer 
Books which they found in them! 

And remember that this was no such very 
long time ago. I have myself talked with an 
old man whose father, when some five-and-twenty 
years of age, was seized by the dragoons while 
kneeling in the snow outside one of the huts I 
have described to you, and so hurried off to jail. 
Hard work it was then for the few poor scattered 
Priests of the Scotch Church ; and there are in- 
stances recorded in which the same man, riding 
from moor to moor and from one hiding-place 
to another, performed the service twenty-three 
times in the same day. 

On this Christmas Eve, some few of the har- 
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diest fishermen of that coast of Buchan, were 
met, as I said, round the hut of which I have told 
you. There were one or two women among 
them, and scouts were posted along the road, or 
rather track, which led from Aberdeen to Peter- 
head. A track it was, indeed, and fully justified 
the verses which, for their absurd bull, have been 
so often quoted,— 


‘Had you but seen these roads before they were made, 
You would lift up your hands and bless General Wade.” 


For, lonely as was the place, and dark and snowy 
as the night was, there was not only a body of 
dragoons quartered at Peterhead, but a fatigue 
party was also stationed at Slain’s Castle, the 
lord of which,—-the Earl of Errol—had been 
active for the Chevalier ; and from either of these 
two places a vigilant officer might pounce down 
on the few poor worshippers of GOD thus met to 
commemorate the night of His Birth into the 
world. The Priest for whom they were waiting, 
Mr. Grant,—or, as he was usually called, from 
the great intercourse of France with Scotland, 
the Abbe Grant,—had been communicating a 
dying man far up the valley of the Ythan. At 
dusk, he had ridden eastward, and was now dis- 
mounting from his horse at the cottage where he 
was to rest. It stood almost at the edge of the 
Buller of Buchan—that wonderful caldron-like 
rock, round the edge of which you may walk, 
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the sea raging and dashing against its outer wall, 
and boiling up and moaning, as I never heard it 
moan but there, within the interior cavity. He 
was one of the most lion-hearted among the 
brave little band of Scotch Priests. He had 
been present at the field of Culloden, and when 
the battle was over, had,—certainly with more 
faith than knowledge (but no doubt the Gop 
Whom he served, though then ignorantly, took 
the will for the deed,) communicated the noble- 
man whose chaplain he was, as he lay dying of 
his wounds on the evening of that famous day, 
with the only material he could procure on the 
field of battle, namely, oatcake and whisky.! 
Much about the same time that the Abbé 
Grant was leaving the Buller of Buchan for the 
place of meeting, a body of twenty-five soldiers 
were drawn up outside the temporary barracks 
at Peterhead ; and the sergeant who was to lead 
them was receiving his final instructions from 
Captain Forbes, the Commandant at that place. 
“ You have but to keep straight forward to the 
Buller,” said that officer, “and you are sure of 
him. I have certain intelligence that he is com- 
ing north. But let him go which way he will: 
if he takes the Aberdeen road, Mac Alpine will 
have him ; and if he strikes up into the valley, 
Drummond will pounce upon him. They will 


1 It may be as well to add that this is the national food and 
drink, and therefore ready at hand. 
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scarcely break up till nearly midnight: so that 
there is no hurry.” 

And in a few moments the tramp of the sol- 
diers died away, as they marched down the long 
narrow street of the town, and by the ruins of 
the chapel which Lord Ancrum had forced its 
congregation to pull down only a few months 
before. 

Captain Forbes had laid his plans well. Three 
roads met near the place where the little con- 
gregation was assembled. One of these skirted 
the high, rocky cliffs, sometimes almost ap- 
proaching to the edge of the sea, but generally 
keeping at a distance from it of from a quarter 
to half a mile. This went to Peterhead, on the 
north. The second road ran up the valley, to- 
wards the west, and gradually branched off into 
various little tracks, leading to the upland farms 
of that district. The third went southward, to 
Aberdeen, leaving Cruden church and village 
somewhat to the left. Besides these, there was 
no other track passable for a horse ; the whole 
country is seamed and cut about with gullies 
and water-courses, and here and there old granite 
quarries rendered it no easy thing at the best of 
times for even a man on foot to cross the moor 
at night. In the pitch darkness of that night, 
and with the snow deep on the ground, it would 
have been simple madness to have tried any but 
the high road. - 
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The service was over. The great Sacrifice had 
been offered up ; the birthday of the Prince of 
Peace had been celebrated ; the Communicants, 
kneeling in the snow, had received the Body and 
Blood which, as on that day, had been assumed 
for them at Bethlehem: and quietly and reve- 
rently, in groups of two or three, the worshippers 
were departing. It still snowed ; little fear that 
any trace of their meeting would exist by sun- 
rise. 

It so happened that one of the men then pre- 
sent, by name James Donaldson, lived about 
four miles up the Peterhead road. He had 
started first; and when the Abbé Grant had 
mounted his horse, had said, “Good night, and 
Gop bless you,” to his little flock, and had with 
some difficulty—the snow so completely blotting 
out all distinctions of ground—been put in the 
right way, he was glad to see Donaldson’s horn 
lantern some distance ahead. At first he thought 
of riding up to the good man: but “No,” said 
he to himself, “to be sure it’s not likely that the 
soldiers will be out to-night, but if they were, 
the lantern would betray me at once, and it 
guides me as well here.” 

About four miles north of the Buller, there is 
a rising ground where the road turns away from 
the sea. On a fine summer day, you here catch 
the first sight of Peterhead, stretching boldly out 
into the waves, and to the left are quarries of 
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that magnificent red granite for which this part 
of Aberdeenshire is so famous. Donaldson had 
just mounted the brow, when he heard, but a 
few yards before him, the steps of the advancing 
party of soldiers. Before he could extinguish 
his lantern, or make any attempt to conceal 
himself, he was in the hands of two of the 
privates. 

“ Now, my man,” said the sergeant, “you are 
coming from that meeting out by the Buller. 
How many were there at it ?” 

The Scotch peasant, not knowing how far, if 
he answered at all, he might not have the truth 
wormed out of him, shook his head, made an 
inarticulate noise, and pointed to his ears. 

“Tt’s no use shamming deaf,” said the sergeant. 
“An answer to my question, or you {will spend 
the rest of the night in Peterhead jail. Do you 
hear ?” 

Donaldson, however, persisted in his deafness, 
and was accordingly handcuffed "and sent be- 
hind. For himself he cared comparatively little, 
but he gave up the Abbé Grant for lost, know- 
ing that he was on the same road, and could be 
no great way off. The lantern was extinguished, 
and the march continued.— 

“Tt’s very odd,” said the Abbé, just at the 
time that Donaldson was taken, “that I should 
have been so deceived as to the road. I could 
have sworn that it lay more to the left, and that 
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the lantern yonder was going down to the sea. 
I must keep to the right.” 

So saying, he unconsciously left the road, and 
struck out to that part of the moor which lay 
between him and the cliffs. Had there not been 
an Eye watching over him to Whom the dark- 
ness is no darkness at all, but the night is as 
clear as the day, his horse never could have 
- threaded the labyrinth of ditches, gullies, ravines, 
and pitfalls through which he was passing. Still 
the lantern went on, and burnt, the worthy priest 
thought, more clearly than it had done pre- 
viously. 

“It’s very odd,” said he, “but I cannot help 
thinking that I am out of the road. I am sure 
the sea is louder than it was just now, and I 
ought to be getting further from it.” 

He urged his horse forward, in the hopes of 
overtaking his friend. The lantern at the same 
moment moved faster itself, and presently made 
a bold sweep to the left. 

“He is wrong, then,” said the Abbe. “A 
pretty thing it would have been had he led me 
over the cliffs.” And presently, still following 
the light, he came out once more on what he 
knew to be the Peterhead road. 

“ But what’s all this?” he said to himself. “A 
party of men must have been along here!” For 
the footsteps of the soldiers could be made out 
even through the darkness, and the night was 
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now a little less thick. Greatly astonished, he 
rode forward ; and to his further surprise, the 
lantern, which had been but a minute before so 
bright, was now nowhere to be seen. Pressing 
forward, he reached his own obscure little room 
in the lowest and darkest part of Roanheads, 
about one in the morning: and there, to his in- 
finite surprise, found that Bishop Kilgour, who 
then resided in that town, was waiting for him. 

“ How did you escape them, Abbé ?” was the 
Bishop’s first salutation. “We gave you up for 
lost, and Donaldson too.” 

“Nay, I never met the party,” replied the 
Priest, “though I fell in with their traces ; and 
where Donaldson is I cannot imagine, for I was 
following him only half an hour ago.” 

An obscure story they made of it that night; 
nor was it till Donaldson—against whom no 
evidence was forthcoming—was liberated by the 
magistrates, that he and the Abbé, putting, as 
they say, that and that together, made out the 
manner in which his deliverance had been ac- 
complished. At the very moment when Do- 
naldson’s lantern had been extinguished, a 
Will-o’-the-Wisp had risen to the right of the 
road, and gone down towards the sea. One or 
two of the soldiers wanted to follow it, taking 
it for a real person ; but the sergeant, who knew 
the ground, and had seen such an appearance 
before, laughed at them for their folly. It was 
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this light, then, and no earthly lantern, which 
the Abbé Grant was following ; and it led him, 
as we have seen, on to the moor, while the sol- 
diers were passing, and as soon as ever they had 
passed, brought him back again to the Peter- 
head road, and then disappeared. 

You may call that light a Will-o’-the-Wisp if 
you like: and so, very likely, it was. But I 
know who held and guided it: for I know that 
it is written, “ He shall give His angels charge 
over thee, to keep thee in all thy ways: they 
shall bear thee in their hands, that thou hurt not 
thy foot against a stone.” 


V. 
The Bridge of Bes Jardins. 


“SUFFERED UNDER PONTIUS PILATE.” 


AND so once more all things are preparing to 
keep the Resurrection Feast of their LORD by 
their own resurrection. The trees need but a 
few bright sunny days and a few soft showers 
to break out into full leaf. The larks, like those 
birds of which we read in Holy Scripture, seem 
to know the season, and to be preparing their 
Easter songs. But we have still, what they have 
not, our Passiontide to go through. It is the 
natural sun that makes their Easter, and he 
knows no such time of dimness: our Sun of 
Righteousness suffered His great eclipse before 
He shone forth in the brightness of His ever- 
lasting splendour. 

So for Passiontide, here is a Passion story ; 
and the moral is this: “ Scarcely for a righteous 
man would one die; yet peradventure for a good 
man some would even dare to die: but GOD 
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commendeth His love towards us, in that while 
we were yet sinners CHRIST died for us.” 

O what a bitter, biting wind it was! It swept 
over Hudson’s Bay, and the wild lakes and 
moorlands of Lower Canada; it roared and 
rioted through those huge solemn pine-trees, it 
drifted snow twenty feet deep on the windward 
side of dykes and banks; it clothed lake and 
river with ice six or eight feet thick; and it 
brought out that intense blue of the sky for 
which a Canadian winter may vie with an Italian 
summer. 

- Bitter it was everywhere; doubly bitter on 
the narrow neck of land that juts out between 
Lakes Huron and Erie. It was about five 
o'clock on the evening of the 12th of March; 
Thursday in the second week of this,last Lent. 
The sun wanting but an hour to his setting, 
when he will go down behind those blue hills 
of Michigan, glitters coldly and faintly on the 
Huron, throws a long, deep line of shadow from 
the embankment of the Toronto and Detroit 
Railway, and brings out the music of the tele- 
graphic wires, as from a great Aolian harp. 
On the place where we stand, a long straight 
canal—those early French settlers called it the 
Canal des Jardins—stretches away from the 
Ontario to the north-west. An outlet has been 
cut for it through this low chain of hills. Barren - 
and scrubby they seem now, where the wind 
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has swept the snow from their poor bare sides, 
but their turf is soft and their flowers are bright 
enough in summer. Right over these the rail- 
way passes: crossing the canal by that swing 
bridge which towers up almost over our heads, 
at a height, they say, of sixty feet, and then 
plunging into a cutting as it pursues its way to 
the far west. 

The down train from Toronto must be almost 
due: it is timed to reach Hamilton at a quarter 
before six ; and in that country town, those who 
are expecting friends or relations are already 
wrapping themselves up in their furs, and 
bravely venturing forth into the cold evening. 
All along that wonderful line—for its length is 
a thousand and seven miles—by which so many 
emigrants have passed from the villages, and 
deep lanes, and hedgerows, and copses of Eng- 
land, to the wide and boundless country of the 
prairies, they are lighting the lamps on a hun- 
dred platforms. In the great cities the gas 
glows out. In quiet little country stations the 
oil-lamp is as yet barely perceptible in the day- 
light—I told you so; far away to the left, at 
the uttermost edge of that high ground the sun 
turns the steam of the engine into a fountain, as 
it were, of rose-coloured light. People may talk 
as much as they will of the destruction of beauty 
by railways; but, for my part, I know nothing 
more beautiful than that cloud of steam thus lit 
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up by the sunset of a spring or autumn even- 
ing, and seen at a distance in a woody valley, 
or tracking its course round the smooth side of 
a down. 

If we could look into the advancing train, we 
should find that many of the richest and most 
influential of the inhabitants of Canada were in 
it. There is the man who had made his thou- 
sands on thousands by this very railway, still 
speculating how he may increase that enormous 
pile of wealth. Two hours ago he was discuss- 
ing business with a friend in the parliament- 
house of Toronto; and there, his fur cap tied 
tightly over his ears, and his hat resting on his 
knees, he is making calculations in pursuit of 
gains which he will never realise, and scheming 
out plans by which others are to profit. He 
little thinks that the last line of the last leaf of 
the great account of his life is almost finished ; 
that a few minutes will make manifest how the 
sum of his good deeds and shortcomings stands 
in His sight with Whom is no acceptance of 
persons. Those passengers sitting next to him 
in the long first-class car, are busy about the 
politics of the province, and very little imagin- 
ing that less than five minutes will make them 
citizens of another Country, where the ambition 
of parties, and squabbles of this world, will be 
rated at their true value. 

Look into the next carriage. There are three 
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or four farmers—well-to-do yeomen—men whose 
farms have been improved, whose barns have 
been enlarged year by year, talking of the 
weather, the unnatural heat of last February, 
and now the prospects of a late and backward 
spring. If they have but taken half the pains 
with the seed-time and the harvest of their own 
hearts, that often and often they have done 
with those of their own lands—and GoD grant 
it may have been so!—a few more minutes, and 
this biting cold will have been changed into the 
everlasting spring. But I confess, it gives me 
more pleasure to look at that party, the little 
girl who is sitting on the left of that middle- 
aged, good-humoured, bright-looking man, whom 
she calls “ Uncle,” and her still younger brother, 
who is standing by the window, and gazing out 
on the cold, snowy scene from the height which 
the train is now crossing. I see by the port- 
manteau, which lies on the seat beside them, 
that their name is Doyle. 

“QO, uncle, what a long, long way it is to 
Hamilton!” says the little girl, looking up into 
his face with an expression, half of playfulness, 
half of weariness. 

“Half an hour more, pet, and we shall be in. 
Look, the sun is nearly setting at last; and I 
told you that he would be down before we should 
get to the station.” 

“Gone to the prairie-land, uncle: those large 
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wide seas of meadow that are always green, 
and that I have heard my father talk so much 
about. Oh! how I should like to be going 
there too !” 

“Look, Louisa!” cries her little brother 
Charles, “one would think that the sky there 
was reflecting those green prairies; for it is as 
green as they can be.” 

“A frosty night that means,” said one of the 
passengers, joining in the conversation. “Going 
to Hamilton, sir 2” 

“Yes; taking these children home to my 
sister. She lives there.” 

“Ah! I wish I was so fortunate! I am go- 
ing all the way to Detroit. Wonderful line 
this, sir. Beats everything, they say, in the old 
country.” 

“A grand thing for Canada, sure/y,” with the 
Canadian production of the last syllable. 

“What a height we are above the valley, 
uncle!” cried little Louisa. “Those cows down 
there look quite small, and the farms are just 
like baby-houses.” 

“A fine bit of work, this,” said the stranger. 
“The driver trusts to the bridge, too, or he never 
would come on it at such a rate.” 

He said right. It was a noble bridge, that, 
which spanned the Des Jardins Canal, a master- 
piece of the carpenter’s art. Five massy brick 
piers rose out of the valley—(they formed the 
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peasant’s clock in the summer afternoon by 
their lengthening shadows)—and over them was 
that so ponderous, and yet so light construction 
of girders and cross-girders, of riveters and cross- 
riveters, of struts and purlins: its deflection, 
under the weight of many tons, calculated to an 
inch, yielding to the weight of the passing train, 
and, like a brave heart, resilient the very mo- 
ment it was passed. Sixty feet lay the canal 
beneath: with oh! such clear black ice! 

A joyous train from one end to the other. 
Most of the passengers were for Hamilton. Vi- 
sions of bright eyes, sweet smiles, and dear kisses, 
came over the weary man: children thought of 
their mother’s first hug, and then of the quiet 
little bed with its white curtains, and the uncer- 
tain fire-light dancing upon them. Even the 
hard-headed calculator put aside his strip of 
paper, with its elaborate figures ; dismissed the 
thoughts of his wealth, and opened his heart to 
those of his home. But——. 

But what? 

When the railway was first made, it chanced 
that one of the workmen chipped a little bit of 
rock, by a careless stroke, as he was whistling 
his way homeward, from close by the Des Jar- 
dins canal. <A little piece indeed: scarcely so 
large as a lark’s egg, but it had a great, though 
a sad errand to perform. There it lay in the 
railroad, between the lines, thundered over day 
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and night by fierce engines and ponderous trains, 
but not moving an inch till its appointed time 
was come. 

And this evening it had come. The sleeper 
on which it lay had become a little loose. The 
casual passing of a workman knocked it up on 
to the rail. 

There it now lies. That poor little despicable 
bit of stone is about to say to that huge train 
at full speed, constructed with such art, guided 
by. such skill, rushing along in its strength, as if 
no force of man could compete with it, Thus far, 
—but no farther! That little stone is about to 
_draw the impassable line of happiness and misery 
for a hundred immortal souls :—to place, by one 
short hideous pang, many an elect servant of 
GoD in his Master’s presence,—to evoke for 
many an impenitent and worldly soul, the irre- 
versible sentence, THOU ART WEIGHED IN THE 
BALANCES, AND ART FOUND WANTING. 

“Now we are coming to the bridge, Robert,” 
says the stranger to his little son, letting down 
the window as he spoke, to give a better view. 

A jerk—a fierce rasping noise of the wheels, 
—a whirlwind of gravel and pebbles flying round 
the windows. 

“Mercy on us! We are off the line!” 

“Oh, Gop!” 

“The LORD be gracious to—” 

That little stone has done its work well. 
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The stranger,—almost in the very article of 
death showed forth that best of Gop’s natural 
gifts,—presence of mind. The bridge must go 
down—the ice must give way—death, irrevocable 
death, before—but at that moment— 

In a second he had hurled his child out of the 
window. A poor wretched chance—a miserable 
forlorn hope of life, but yet a chance. And the 
angels of the little ones were not forgetful of 
their charge. In their hands they held him up 
that he should not dash his foot against a stone. 
Another second,—and who can describe the fear- 
ful contortions, the mad whirls of the train as 
crashing over the battlement, as diving down 
through the air, carriage over carriage, a very 
chaos of ungoverned power, it took the fatal 
leap! The third second,—a very wreck of life: 
shattered planks, panels, wheels, axles, door 
frames, seats, roofs, luggage vans, driven about 
like the chaff from a threshing floor: wild un- 
earthly shrieks: doleful ejaculations for mercy, 
the day of mercy being past: death revelling on 
those who were unprepared for death: some 
crushed out of all likeness of human form, and 
already in the other land: some in the mortal 
agony, but still in retention of all their senses: 
a part of the train driven in through the ice, and 
miserable creatures panting, heaving, gurgling, 
in the last sobs of suffocation. Some are vainly 
struggling in the mingled chaos of broken ice 
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and turbid waters: some, by the impetus of the 
train, driven far into the solid glassy surface, and 
there, in their death prisons giving up their souls 
to GOD. 

But the guardian Angels of those two children 
watched over them still. They had sheltered 
them in the crash of the train: they had guarded 
them in that awful descent: and now Louisa 
was clinging on a large fragment of ice, and 
Charles grasping the edge of the unbroken floe, 
without power to raise himself upon it, and his 
little strength failing and failing every moment. 

“Help me! help me! Louisa! I shall be 
drowned! I cannot hold on!” 

“Cling on! cling as tight as you can, Charlie! 
Look! there are people running down the hill!” 

“Hold on by your eyelids, my boy, rather than 
let go!’ cries a rough voice from the shore— 
that of a passenger who, mortally wounded by 
the concussion, and stretched helpless on the 
beach, could not but watch with interest the 
gallant struggles of the little fellow for his life. 

“T cannot hold any longer. O, Louisa, my 
fingers are leaving go.” 

“Dear Charlie——only one moment,—for all 
our sakes,—for mamma’s sake! Do try: GoD 
will help you!” 

She spoke of him, and not of herself: and 
yet that delicate frame was fast yielding to the 
effect of the freezing water. She could hardly: 
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_ feel the ice she was grasping: the dead cold lay 
like a weight of lead on her breathing :—her 
arms are beginning to relax: a minute or two, 
and poor Louisa’s fate will be sealed. But still 
she does not think of herself,—it is of him. 

“Now then,—here goes for some one!” cries 
a stout young Canadian farmer, coming down 
the hill like a roe, and tearing off his coat as he 
ran. 

He plunged in, and struck out boldly towards 
Louisa. 

“No! no! not me,” she panted out. “Save 
him ! save him !” 

“You first, and then him,”—still swimming on 
towards her. 

“No, 42m first! his strength is going !’—and 
she said it so earnestly that the man struck off 
as she told him. 

- Charlie is safe on the shore. The farmer 
plunges into the water again: but the cold 
and the fear and the struggle have done their 
worst. Those poor little arms leave go,—and 
she sinks. 

And was she drowned ? 

No. The farmer dived boldly,—felt round 
him convulsively,—seized her bonnet—drew her 
up,—and in another moment laid her senseless, 
white,—apparently lifeless, on the beach. The 
women came round her. They chafed the little 
motionless form; they poured brandy down her 
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throat,—tenderly and skilfully they coaxed back 
the breath of life. But in will,—she had saved 
her brother’s life at the cost of her own. 

Oh what cities of mourning were Toronto and 
Hamilton on that awful night! What a scene 
was that, in the hall where the corpses were laid, 
as one and another came in and recognised,— 
perhaps in a calm quiet sleep, perhaps so fear- 
fully mutilated as to be distinguished only by 
the eye of love——those whom they had held 
dearest! But still when the cars, brought down 
by a pilot engine, came on to Hamilton, the 
mother of those children had to thank GOD their 
Preserver that, though her brother was in the 
unseen world,-—the two little pets had been pre- 
served in this also,—that their lives had been 
bound in the bundle of life with Him, that they 
were brought up safe out of that wreck of so 
many human hopes, that goal of so many mortal 
journeys ! 


VRE 
Basil Bav. 


“WAS CRUCIFIED, DEAD, AND BURIED.” 


IT is a melancholy gulf, that sea of Japan, which 
rolls between those vast islands and Northern 
China. Lands of darkness and of the shadow 
of death circling it on every side ; every height 
that looks down upon it, crowned with some 
memorial of the worship of Buddha, of that 
saddest of all religions, which does not believe 
in any present supreme Deity, and which con- 
siders the highest reward of goodness to be an- 
nihilation. 

At the time of my story the peninsula of 
Corea, that juts out so boldly between the Yellow 
Sea and that of Japan, was full of strange re- 
ports regarding certain Europeans who had visited 
the islands of Japan, and had preached a new 
faith. For they affirmed that all the traditions 
of those countries were false and evil; that the 
teaching of the Bonzes was a lie ; that the gods 
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Amida and Zaca were only idols made with 
hands, and if possessing any power at all, merely 
possessing it because tenanted by evil spirits. 
Multitudes of Japanese had forsaken the worship 
of their fathers, and had given ear to the new 
faith. The Emperor had stirred up such a per- 
secution against them as had never been heard 
of since the world began, and the converts died 
joyfully for their new belief ; professing that from 
the fire, or the frozen pool, or the stroke of the 
Catana, they should go without any doubt to the 
land of everlasting blessedness. Such were the 
stories that were told at nightfall under the palm- 
thatch of Corean cottages ; just when the howl- 
ing of wild beasts began to be heard, and the 
doors were made fast in the villages, and the 
wind in the autumn evenings came more chilly 
over the sea of Okhotsk and from distant Kam- 
schatka. And people heard these stories and’ 
wondered at them, and then went their ways to 
their fields, or their merchandise, living as they 
chose, and making up their minds to die as they 
best could. 

But there was a certain man—his name at that 
time I know not, but he was afterwards called 
Caius, and so I shall call him now—who, wearied 
out with the uncertainty of all that the Bonzes 
taught, and longing to know what was the reason 
for which he was sent into the world, and whither 
he would go when he left it, resolved to leave the 
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village where he dwelt, and to take up his abode 
in entire solitude. He had heard from the Bonzes 
that the gods were most willing to be found in 
loneliness and in silence, and he was much in 
the condition of those of whom S. Paul speaks, 
“that they should seek the LORD, if haply they 
might feel after Him, and find Him, though He 
be not far from every one of us.” There were 
no missionaries in the Corea ; there was no ap- 
parent method by which GOD could bring this 
poor heathen to the knowledge of Himself ; but 
He Who has the services of angels as well as men 
at His command, could hear and could help in 
the woods of Corea as well as if He had sent 
any of His many devoted servants in Europe, S. 
Vincent de Paul or Lancelot Andrewes, to preach 
the Gospel in that country. 

An old solemn wood it was to which Caius re- 
tired, clothing the sides of the mountain back- 
bone that divides the peninsula in two, and af- 
fording here and there between the trunks of its 
giant trees peeps over Basil Bay and the innu- 
merable coral islands that stud itssurface. Here, 
nearly in the centre of the forest, rose a huge 
rock, covered over with moss and ferns, and 
shaded by two or three teak trees and mahoga- 
nies. By some former earthquake this rock had 
been well-nigh cleft in two; a narrow chasm, 
just broad enough to be passable, led as it were 
into its very heart, and gave access to a cavern 
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something above the height of a man,and strewed 
with the whitest and driest of sand. This place 
Caius discovered about the twilight of an autumn 
evening, and congratulated himself on having 
found a retreat which would so well give him 
the solitude for which he was seeking. Next 
day he brought up such provisions as he needed, 
and established himself in his new abode. 

He had been sitting one evening at the mouth 
of the chasm, and watching the sun as it slowly 
descended over the coral archipelago, and glit- 
tered in the waters of the Yellow Sea,—that sun 
which was now rising over the wonderful country 
from which the new teachers had come. And 
Caius was musing over what he had heard of 
their doctrine, and especially howthe GoD Whom 
they worshipped had been, according to their 
report, crucified in another land many centuries 
before. They too, His followers, no few of them, 
had themselves by the Emperor’s command suf- 
fered crucifixion in Japan ; but still they saw in 
the Cross the sign of all victory and of all peace, 
and held it in such reverence that they were 
commonly called the Cross-worshippers. So he 
sat and thought; Gop, Who has compassion 
where He will have compassion, leading him 
nearer and nearer every minute to the discovery 
of the truth. He could not see it, but at that 
moment and amidst the deepening twilight an 
angel was watching over him, ready to fulfil in 
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his case that, saying, “Thou shalt go upon the 
lion and adder, the young lion and the dragon 
shalt thou tread under thy feet.” 

And now the sun’s rim touching the sea, the 
western breeze sprang up, and the forest trees 
began to sing their evening hymn of praise. As 
of old time, there was the sound of a going in 
the tops.of them; a lulling soothing sound that 
seemed well to sympathize with the feelings of 
Caius, and to hush them off into peace. Very 
swiftly the twilight came on. It is scarcely ten 
minutes since the sun disappeared, and already 
it is night. The hum of the insects is quite 
hushed ; the birds cease to flit backwards and 
forwards ; the parrots have stilled their discord- 
ant cries ; nothing will soon be stirring in the 
great forest but beasts of prey. Caius rises, and 
turns towards his cave. 

As he passes up the chasm path that leads to 
it, there is a rustling sound in the tall grass and 
ferns at its entrance. He turns round, and there, 
glittering like two lamps, is the phosphoric light 
from the two eyes of some creature that is track- 
ing his steps. Hardly knowing what he did in 
his terror, he hurried up the path, made for his 
cave, and with a trembling hand struck a light. 
He had contrived a kind of wicker door to the 
aperture, rather for the sake of keeping out the 
cold wind and the rain than any other visitant, 
for that part of the Corea was held to be sin- 
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gularly free from wild beasts. But now, before 
he could put up the fence, such as it was, he 
heard the stealthy tread of the beast that had 
been following him, and a huge tiger turned also 
into the same cave. There, in the silence of the 
night, they were alone together, the man and the 
beast ; all human help at the distance of miles, 
nothing to preserve the solitary tenant of the 
cavern from the most horrible of deaths. But 
the same GOD Who in the den of Babylon had 
sent His angel and stopped the lions’ mouths, 
—the same GOD, Who in the amphitheatres of 
Carthage and Rome had so changed the very 
nature of beasts, that instead of attacking, they 
fled from, His martyrs, He now laid His com- 
mands on this monster to do His future servant 
no harm. The tiger took no notice of Caius, 
but rolled himself up at the entrance of the cave 
and lay down to sleep ; and all that evening, an 
evening of terror and agony to the lonely man, 
he was nevertheless as safe as—yes, and much 
safer than—the Xogune, who at that selfsame 
hour was sitting down to the banquet in his 
great city of Meaco. At midnight the tiger de- 
parted, and Caius believing himself as much in 
security where he was as he could be elsewhere 
in the forest, fastened the door as best he might, 
and then wearied out with his fear and his watch- 
ing fell asleep. 

It had pleased Gop, long before this time, to 
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speak in this same country, by means of a re- 
markable dream. It is recorded of the Emperor 
Young-ping, who lived about seventy years after 
the birth of our LORD, that he beheld, in a vision, 
a glorious figure, double the ordinary stature 
of man, and shining as the sun, which said to 
him, “My religion shall be preached in this 
country ; send therefore to the West, that thou 
mayest learn it.” The Emperor, not disobedient 
to the heavenly vision, sent a solemn embassy 
of his nobles to the furthest West; but they, 
when they arrived in India, unhappily conceived 
their mission to be accomplished ; they obtained 
the books of the Buddhists, and returned with 
them, and thus Buddhism was introduced into 
this vast empire of China. 

As Caius slept, he thought that he beheld 
a venerable man, who addressed him. ‘ You 
shall,” he said, “cross the seas in the course of 
the next year, shall endure many hardships, and 
shall find the accomplishment of your desires.” 
And so saying, he vanished. 

And now see how the same Providence which 
had sent the dream also fulfilled it. At that 
time there was not the least likelihood that Caius 
should cross the sea. But in the next year the 
armies of the Emperor of Japan swept over the 
Corea, and in the negociations which followed 
that invasion Caius visited Japan. But still, 
wherever he went, it was the same doubt for the 
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present, and the same darkness for the future ; 
and so in despair of ever arriving at the certainty 
of the truth, he resolved to enter a monastery of 
the Bonzes, and see if he should thus gain the 
knowledge after which he longed. 

Those monasteries, those churches, those offices 
would indeed surprise you. Whether, as some 
think, their various rites were derived from some 
contact ages ago with the Christians of the far 
East, or whether, as others believe, the whole 
system is the masterpiece of Satan, and a fright- 
ful caricature of the Catholic Church, so it is 
that you would see their altars standing as ours 
do, their priests vested much as ours should be, 
their incense, their Sacrament connected also 
with bread and wine; and that you would hear 
the chants and see the cross among them, of 
which some wish to deprive us. And GOD has 
permitted that this religion should number more 
worshippers than any other, and should far ex- 
ceed those of all sections of Christianity put to- 
gether. These services, then, Caius attended, at 
these rites he assisted ; he sat at the feet of the 
most learned Bonzes, and left their instructions 
more weary and sick at heart than when he be- 
gan them. 

It would be long to tell you how Gop, lead- 
ing him by paths which he knew not, at last 
brought him to the acquaintance of a Christian; 
how going into a church he beheld in the image 
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of the crucified LORD, those very same features 
which he had seen in his dream ; how he believed 
and was baptized, and then laboured with the mis- 
sionaries in spreading the kingdom of CHRIST. 

When the great persecution of the year 1624 
broke out in Western Japan, he was among the 
first to be seized by the governor. You may 
read in the newspapers of this day how that port 
of Nangasaqui is now opened to all foreigners ; 
and how the merchants of this world are exulting 
in the thought that other cities will soon be 
accessible to their merchandise. That port was 
opened three centuries ago to a higher traffic 
than theirs; scarcely a hill round Nangasaqui 
but is sacred with the blood of martyrs ; and the 
year of which I am telling you added many to 
their number. 

For now you shall see how Gop, having led 
His servant through so many difficulties and 
brought him out of darkness into the knowledge 
of the truth, after he had suffered a while, made 
him perfect, stablished, strengthened, and settled 
him. To the north of the sea-port of Nangasaqui 
there is a long tract of sand, circled in by green 
hills, that rise from it as from an inland water, 
so smooth, so lake-like it is. Those calm hills 
behind, and that summer sea before, represented 
the Podium, and the arena, and the vomitories 
of the ancient amphitheatres ; this was a nobler 
one than they, for it was of GOD’s own building. 
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On this very arena multitudes of martyrs had in 
past years rendered up their spirits to Him, and 
He was about to show that His Arm was not 
shortened that it could not save, nor His Ear 
heavy that it could not hear. Since the early 
grey of the morning multitudes from the whole 
island had flocked to the most convenient spots 
in the surrounding hills. The troops of the Tono 
prevented those who were not immediately con- 
nected with the prisoners from trespassing on the 
sand tract itself; but so near were the downs, 
and so clear was the atmosphere, that to the 
greater part of the vast crowd who thronged 
them, every action, and almost each feature, of 
those that were to suffer was visible. When the 
sun came up above the eastern heights you might 
have seen the whole preparation of death. In 
the first place, four stakes fixed firmly in the 
sand, and in a broken circle round them, at the 
distance of some three or four yards, vast piles 
of wood, so heaped together that the several 
fagots lay loosely one upon another and afforded 
vent for the air to penetrate the mass. Between 
the various portions of this circle there were five 
or six spaces by which access to the stakes them- 
selves was afforded. The piles of wood, being 
about six feet high, partially concealed the inte- 
rior from those that stood on the sand, but 
afforded no obstacle whatever to the sight of the 

spectators on the hills. 
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It was the first of September. By eight o’clock 
the whole surrounding circuit of hills was one 
sea of heads: here and there some more especi- 
ally favourite position had been secured for a 
man of distinction,—and his servants stood be- 
hind him, or held the silk umbrella over his head. 
They who were to suffer were four: Caius, who 
had so lately found our LORD, and who was now 
to play the man for Him: James, who had been 
the means of leading the poor Corean to the 
knowledge of the truth: Organtine Tanxu, a 
nobleman of considerable property in that part 
of the empire: and his wife Lucy, who was 
almost to receive the crown of a double martyr- 
dom, for in a few days she expected to become 
a mother. 

You are to understand that Satan’s malice 
seemed greatly to have increased since the days 
of Primitive Martyrdom—such unheard of tor- 
tures he now put into the hearts of his followers : 
tortures too horrible to be described, or even to 
be thought of. And now, bya refinement of 
cruelty on the old stake, which, however dread- 
ful, was yet a short passage to glory, these victims 
were to be burnt—or rather roasted—at a slow 
fire. Hence the distance of the piles of wood 
from the stake: so that instead of minutes, the 
martyrdom might be lengthened into hours of 
agony. 

There was one spectator of that memorable 
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scene who would thankfully have changed places 
with any one of the Martyrs,—and thought it 
merciful in her persecutors. A lady—she was 
quite a girl—called Monica, was fastened to the 
wall ina cell of the prison at Nangasaqui: in 
the same cell her two children were also fas- 
tened, the youngest a baby at the breast,—and 
all three starving to death for the Name of 
CHRIST. The elder, young as he was, knew 
yet for Whom he suffered,—and behaved not 
unworthily of the martyr-children of old: but 
the pitiful cries of the poor little infant, close to 
her mother, and yet unable. to come to her, 
needed all the grace that Monica had to be 
withstood. From the little aperture in the cell 
this martyr in her children as well as in herself 
could see the concourse of the multitude, could 
see the preparations for death, could see the en- 
trance of the four Confessors :—and how ear- 
nestly she besought GoD that herself and her 
darling little ones might be taken to their rest ! 

Caius and James were men of middle age: 
but Caius had suffered from long illness, and 
came, pale and weak, on to the arena. 

“ Cheer up, good brother,” said his companion : 
“yonder is the best medicine for your sickness 
that the skill of the physician ever yet in- 
vented.” 

“ Not for this only, but for all,” returned Caius, 
cheerfully. “It is the remedy of that Physician’ 
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Who Himself took our infirmities and bare our 
sicknesses.” 

“Miserable man!” cried one of the guards 
to Organtine: “what say you to yonder stake 
now ?” 

“Say!” repeated the nobleman. ‘“ Why, that 
I never expected to be so much beholden to any 
piece of wood as I am to this. For this is the 
ladder that will lift us from earth to heaven : 
this is the ship that will bring us out of storm 
into port. Be of good courage, love,’—he con- 
tinued to Lucy ; “ you were never half so much 
mine as you are now our LORD’S :—or as you 
are mine at the present moment.” 

“Tt is so,” returned his wife ;—“and if I speak 
faintly, it is from bodily fatigue: for I have a 
heart that, if it knows itself, is ready to bear 
twice as much for our dear LORD.” 

“ Well,’ said the guard who had spoken before ; 
“if the offer were made me to be the Tono for 
fifty years, and reign in as great prosperity as 
Taycosama,—and then to die in this fashion, I 
would not accept it.” 

“Fifty years! nor I neither,” cried Caius. 
“But we shall reign—and that far more glo- 
riously than Taycosama—not for fifty years, but 
for ever and ever.” 

“ So you say,” answered the guard ; “ but who 
ever came back to tell you so ?” 

“The Captain of our Salvation, Who cannot 
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lie,’ returned the other, “and with Whom we 
shall soon be.” 

While they were thus talking, the guards were 
fastening the martyrs each to their stake. The 
cords were purposely left loose, so that, if any of 
them, overcome by the pain, wished to aposta- 
tize, nothing was easier for him than to slip his 
hand through the knots,—and pass out. The 
sun was fiercely hot ; and not one breath of wind 
on the blue sea, or on the sandy plain. 

“Xaca is pouring out his vengeance upon 
you,” said an old Bonze who stood by. “ Yes- 
terday, it blew a perfect hurricane, and your 
sufferings would soon have been over : to-day in 
this dead calm you will broil by inches.” 

“That as it pleases our GOD,” replied Organ- 
tine. “To us it matters not, so He only gives 
us grace to bear, and perseverance to con- 
quer.” 

As Gop would have it, Lucy’s stake was 
furthest to the west, and nearest therefore to the 
sea: the logs were lighter than those in the other 
piles, and more loosely put together. As the 
Bonze spoke, they brought forward a pan of 
living coal,—and a great silence fell on the mul- 
titude. 

“These men and this woman,” proclamation 
was made, “are to die for observing the Law of 
the Portuguese, contrary to the commandment 
of the Supreme authority of this realm: and so 
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shall it be done to all who shall presume to 
follow their example.” 

“ Nevertheless,” said the cruel governor of 
Nangasaqui, who sat under a canopy of white 
silk, on a kind of throne, inlaid with tortoise- 
shell, at some little distance from the scene of 
death, “nevertheless, at this, the last moment, 
it is the most serene pleasure of the Xogune that 
mercy be shown to the prisoners, if they will 
abjure their barbarous religion, and return to the 
worship of their fathers. How say you, Lord 
Tanxu ?” 

“What I have said before,” replied Organtine. 
“T die, not for the Law of the Portuguese, but 
for the faith of CHRIST.” 

“And I die with my husband for the same 
faith,” added Lucy. 

“Tf I had ten lives, I would lay them all down 
in such a cause,” said Caius. 

“ And I also,” said James. 

“Then there is no use in further delay,” ob- 
served the governor. 

The coals were laid by each pile. A little 
wreath of smoke,—a crackling noise,—a mount- 
ing flame—and in a few moments all were aglow. 
Within, each as in a Sanctuary, the martyrs 
were approaching to the presence of their LORD. 

But He, That was born of a Virgin-Mother, 
had pity on the sufferings of her who but for 
His Name’s sake would so soon have become a 
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mother. The sea darkened and rippled in the 
breeze. It blew up the fire in the western end 
of the pile, and amidst a whirlwind of flame and 
smoke, Lucy departed to her rest. They that 
stood nearest believed and said that the martyr 
was suffocated or ever the flame fastened upon 
her. 

The crackling and roaring of the fire all round 
the pile. The heat goes up like the heat of a 
furnace. Men drew back on all sides. Who 
can fancy or describe the agony within those 
Sanctuaries of GOD’S grace ? 

Suddenly, a voice from one of the stakes. 
“Caius,—join with me in singing the Lazdate 
puert Dominum. And, out of the midst of the 
fire rose that Psalm, the watchword, as it were, 
and rallying cry of so many Japanese martyrs. 
James began,—Caius took up,—the chant. But 
the voice of the former faltered in the mediation 
of that verse, “That He may set him with the 
princes—,” and the last clause was sung, if sung 
at all, among the True “ Princes of the People,” 
in Heaven. 

For an hour more the other two lived and 
breathed : sometimes a brief word of encourage- 
ment from one to the other—generally, silent 
prayer. Caius went home next :—and then Or- 
gantine, exerting his last strength to utter the 
Name—JESUS,—joined his three companions in 
glory. a, 
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The Little Sisters of Brotteaur, 


“ HE DESCENDED INTO HELL.” 


I ONCE told you how, nearly seventeen hundred 
years ago, in the very first ages of the Church, 
the grace of GOD was mighty in the amphi- 
theatre of Lyons, when S. Pothinus and S. Blan- 
dina, with her companions, received the crown 
of martyrdom. It is of the same grace that I 
am going to speak now ; it is to the same city 
that Iam going to take you; but the ancient 
Lugdunum has become the modern Lyons, and 
the Arar is called the Saone. The times of per- 
secution have long since passed away, for it is 
of only last year that I am going to tell you: 
but instead of the heroism of women in the 
amphitheatre, it will be the heroism of sisters in 
a convent. 

If you were now to travel in the centre and 
south-east of France, every now and then you 
would see the ruins of a bridge, and be told 
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that it was swept away in the great inundation 
of 1856; a deserted mill, and hear that it was 
destroyed, and the miller and his family drowned 
in the flood ; a once fruitful field, covered with 
shingle, the relics of the rivers that then burst 
their bounds ; gaps in the lower streets of cities, 
where houses gave way before the force of the 
waters: all these, sad remembrances of the most 
fearful visitation from the hand of GOD, that ever 
befell France. 

It was about the middle of May: the weather 
which had been unusually mild through the 
month of April became much colder towards its 
conclusion. A great deal of snow fell on the 
mountains: and when the temperature again 
rose, very heavy rains set in at the same time 
that the increasing heat caused a rapid thaw on 
the higher ground. All the 14th of May it 
seemed as if, as of old time, the windows of 
heaven were opened: such torrents fell without 
intermission from morning till night, as no liv- 
ing man remembered ; and as night itself set 
in, and the rain poured more heavily than ever, 
there was great terror in every city and town 
along the banks of the larger rivers, but more 
especially the Rhone, the Saone, and the Loire. 

Morning came. The sky was still as black 
as on the preceding evening; the rain fell as 
ceaselessly ; and the miserable inhabitants along 
the river streets began to make preparations for 
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removing what they might of their goods, and 
to look out for places where they might bestow 
them. As the forenoon advanced, and still no 
change in the weather, telegraphic messages 
began to pass between the prefects of the dif- 
ferent departments, especially from those who 
were situated nearer to the source of the streams, 
and who could thus give the earliest notice of 
what might. be expected further down. As thus 
for example : 

“The Prefect de la Niévre to the Prefects of 
Loiret, Loire et Cher, Maine et Loire, and Loire 
Inférieure. Nevers, May 14, 1.5 pm. The Loire 
is rapidly rising. No news of the Allier or the 
Rhone.” 

“ap.m. The same to the same. The Loire has 
risen 5 inches since my last. All the tributary 
streams have overflowed their banks.” 

“8 p.m. The Loire is rising faster than ever. 
The embankment between Vierzon and Bourges 
has given way: all traffic on the line is sus- 
pended.” 

Or again, such a message as this: 

“The Mayor of Valence to the Mayor of 
Lyons. Valence, May 16th, p.m. Three barges 
have been carried away into the fields: on one 
of them four bargemen. The dyke of the canal 
has burst in seven or eight places.” 

While the rain was thus pouring, and the 
rivers continuing to rise, the terror, if great every- 
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where, was greater at Lyons than anywhere else. 
Lyons, you know, is situated at the confluence 
of two great rivers, the Rhone and the Saone: 
both receiving many a tributary stream, both, 
like their tributaries, liable to be swollen by the 
melting of the mountain snow; the Rhone by 
the Alps, the Saone by the high hills of Bur- 
gundy and Beaujolois. There was a fearful in- 
undation on the 16th of May; but in the even- 
ing, the clouds began to disperse, the sun shone 
out, and by midnight, both rivers had sunk an 
inch or two. So by a gradual decrease, day 
after day, they returned more and more to their 
beds ; and by the end of the month, there was 
nothing beyond an ordinary spring flood. 

But on the 27th, the rain began again with 
more fury than ever before ; and all through the 
day the authorities received fearful telegraphic 
messages from the towns all along the Saone, 
from Dijon, from Chalons, from Macon, from 
Trevoux : telling every hour of a fresh rise in 
the waters, of fresh mischief and ruin ; of hay- 
stacks, barns, cottages, droves of oxen and sheep, 
trees and piles of timber, swept away by the 
flood, and hurried down, in one vast wreck, to- 
wards Lyons. Along the banks of the Rhone 
there is no electric telegraph ; but the rapid rise 
of that river told its own tale. Of the two 
streams, the Rhone rises by far the more rapidly 
and more threateningly, but sinks as quickly : 


_— 
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the Saone, without half as much turbulence, is 
the more dangerous enemy of the two,—rising 
slowly, and as it were stealthily, and seeming to 
be less influenced by the changes of the weather, 
and to have greater difficulty in returning to its 
bed. 

Accordingly, on the afternoon of this day, the 
Prefect of the department placarded the city 
with notices, to the effect that, from the infor- 
mation he had received, there was every. reason 
to dread an inundation beyond any within the 
memory of man; and calling on all persons 
whose houses were in the lower part of the city, 
to be ready to leave them, with such of their 
goods as they could carry, at half an hour’s 
notice. 

All the next day, both rivers continued to 
rise, the rain incessant as before: In the after- 
noon, the military authorities sent in large de- 
tachments of soldiers to work in raising a dyke 
along the Rhone quay, in the hope of confining 
the river in that quarter. In most of the churches 
there were litanies and processions : nevertheless, 
at eight o'clock that night the river passed the 
height it had attained in 1840,—the greatest 
height recorded by history. That was a night 
indeed of terror and distress. I have myself 
seen in a house at Avignon, one out of hundreds 
of houses equally devastated, the water mark of 
the river, some two or three feet from the ground 
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in the second story. The whole valley of the 
Rhone was a perfect sea of dark, turbulent 
water ; the wreck of every kind of property was 
whirled past the quay, assisting in its turn to 
destroy bridges and sweep away wharfs. 
Hundreds and hundreds of the poor were home- 
less ; the churches in the higher part of the city 
were thrown open to them : the merchants whose 
property was itself uninvaded, lent their stores 
and stables and lower stories; the convents, 
which were themselves safe, were crowded to 
overflowing. The soldiers employed on the 
dykes, after keeping up a kind of race with the 
rivers for several hours, were obliged to desist 
from their work, and, unless they had been 
speedily succeeded by a fleet of boats, must 
without fail have perished. The civil authorities 
established a kind of communication by barges 
between the most important points of the city ; 
and organized, if I may use the expression, a 
sort of water patrol to give notice of any more 
especial danger. Many and many an act of 
heroism was performed that night, which is only 
written in heaven ; many also were recorded at 
the time. They tell of one man who nine times 
swam across a street flooded to the second story, 
and every time returned with one of the inhabi- 
tants of a house that was about to give way. 
When he would have returned for the tenth time, 


he sat down to rest for a moment, but the exer- _ 
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tion had been too great for him, and he died on 
the spot. 

They tell of another man, whose wife and 
daughter were at the upper window of a cottage 
crumbling before the flood, and who with infinite 
_ difficulty and hazard, piloted a little boat, that 

would only hold one besides himself, to their 
assistance, calling out to them to decide for 
themselves which would go with him, for that 
the other must be left. While the mother and 
child were each insisting that the other should 
go, the cottage was carried away; but provi- 
dentially they were both rescued by one of the 
city barges. Hundreds of scenes like these were 
passing that night ; and over and over again a 
dull sound like distant thunder, now from this 
part of the city, now from that, gave notice that 
another house had fallen. 

On the Friday morning, the lower fauxbourgs, 
the Brotteaux and Guilloticre were a prey to the 
water. Lyons was like a besieged city; none 
went out, and none came in. The roads covered 
eight feet deep; the railways impassable from 
shattered viaducts and destroyed embankments : 
on one or two of the lines, the electric telegraph 
itself useless. 

Now, not on the immediate edge of the Rhone, 
but raised only slightly above it, was the con- 
vent of the Little Sisters. of the Poor. Here 
they supported some thirty or forty aged men 
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and women, and a few orphan children. They 
were well known through all that quarter of the 
city, as every morning, they went round with 
their baskets for the broken meat of the richer 
houses,—their only means, (except, as they would 
have said, what the good GOD might send them 
accidentally,) of support for themselves and their 
poor. 

This house stood at angles, or as we should 
say in Sussex, catherwzse, to the stream ; and its 
strength to resist the flood was therefore im- 
measurably increased. Therefore, on the Thurs- 
day morning when the Sisters, aroused by their 
little bell, met in the Oratory at five, and saw 
that the water had surrounded the convent, they 
were no further disquieted than by the appre- 
hension that if it continued to rise, there might 
be a difficulty in getting out to procure the pro- 
vision of the day in its day. It so happened 
that on the Wednesday they had been more suc- 
cessful in their quest than usual, and so were 
well provisioned for the next four-and-twenty 
hours. But as hour after hour passed on, and by 
nightfall the stream that poured against the 
angle of the building was two feet deep, while 
all the houses in the narrow street were deserted, 
and there was no sound except the patter of the 
rain, the rush of the stream, and the distant 
shouting of the city, as soldiers and bargemen 


and hired workmen continued their various 
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‘labours, or made their several efforts, I will not 
say but that there were some anxious hearts in 
the Oratory that night ; more especially as those 
who had seen the inundation of 1840, could re- 
member nothing like this, and provisions were 
beginning to run very short. The next morn- 
ing,—which was Friday,—the stream, instead of 
two, was more than three feet deep; a strong 
man could not have forded the street, without 
imminent risk of being carried away; and as 
the hill rose steeply behind the convent, tier be- 
hind tier of rock and house, there was no pos- 
sibility of succour from that quarter. The rain, 
if anything, was even heavier than the day be- 
fore. The corner building, which met the first 
brunt of the stream, was not strictly speaking a 
part of the house, but a portion of the outbuild- 
ings; and it gave, by its shaking and tottering, 
evident proofs that it could not hold out much 
longer. The breakfast, though all but the chil- 
dren had little more than half an allowance, ex- 
hausted all their provisions ; and they employed 
part of the forenoon in making signals of distress 
from the upper windows of the house. But at 
midday, and just as the Angelus was ringing, the 
wall fell in with a prodigious crash, and all the 
outhouses were in a moment filled with the 
torrent. Another moment, and the wood store 
was swept along in the bed of the river, and the 
full fury of the stream bore upon the house it- 
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self. The danger of those within it, now became 
considerable. Some went into the chapel to 
pray, some went to the roof of the house to try 
again for help. But as it happened in old 
times, “there was no voice, neither any that re- 
garded.” 

As so often, those that prayed had better suc- 
cess than those that worked. Rather higher up 
the hill, and in one of the neighbouring streets, 
there was a house of Capuchins. These good 
men had always been noted for their kindness to 
the poor : and now—to use the words of a con- 
temporary journal—they multiplied themselves 
so as to be everywhere present at once. Whilst _ 
they were receiving the endangered, housing the 
homeless, and feeding the starved, they heard in 
all quarters that nothing had been seen or was 
known of the Little Sisters of the Poor: that it 
was almost impossible they could have left their 
convent: and yet that it was still more impos- 
sible to approach it and learn the truth. As one 
after another returned to their house, the situa- 
tion of the Sisters became the subject of great 
anxiety. One or two of the most active among 
the Brothers went out, and by passing as best 
they could from roof to roof, by climbing along 
walls and making long circuits to avoid the 
violence of the water, they satisfied themselves 
that the Sisters and all their charge were indeed 
still imprisoned within the convent. 
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There was no disposable number of barges or 
boats in the neighbourhood ; but with consider- 
able difficulty a message was sent to the Prefect, 
acquainting him with the state of affairs, and 
urging him to take immediate steps for the re- 
lief of the Little Sisters of the Poor. The Pre- 
fect was a man of great energy and resolution. 
For the two preceding nights, he had not even 
laindown. In his parlour, at that moment, were 
the Mayor of the city, the general in command, 
and the engineer-in-chief, with several of the 
officials of the Paris and Lyons, and Lyons and 
Mediterranean railway companies. All these 
men, and especially the railway authorities, had 
' done their duty most nobly: but the last tele- 
graphic despatches had been worse than any that 
preceded. From Vienne especially, and Arles, 
lower down the river, the accounts were dread- 
ful; and the greatest loss of life had occurred 
along the banks of the Durance, a river that, 
like our own Dart, has always possessed an evil 
reputation for its turbulence and danger. For 
thus runs the proverb, supposed to be addressed 
by the sister stream to this river at its cradle in 
the Alps: 


‘* Adieu, ma sceur, la Durance : 
Nous nous séparons sur ce mont ; 
Tu vas ravager la Provence ; 
Moi, féconder le Piedmont.” 


The only encouragement was, that now at ten 
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o'clock, the rain had ceased ; though the wilder- 
ness of the clouds augured no long continuance 
of fair weather. Besides which, they telegraphed 
from Chalons and other places higher up the 
Saone, that the waters were still rising there ; 
and the flood must necessarily be on the increase 
at Lyons till several hours after it had begun to 
subside in the higher parts of the river. 

The Prefect gave immediate directions that 
attention should be paid to the Little Sisters of 
Charity : but his orders were rendered somewhat 
ineffective by intelligence which arrived from two 
or three different quarters. A large dyke, called 
the Téte d’Or, gave way shortly afterwards, and 
two or three lives were lost ; the fort called La 
Vitriolerie, which had been evacuated in great 
haste, had partly fallen in; while from Macon 
they telegraphed that the river Doubs had sud- 
denly risen to an extraordinary height, and was 
pouring a fresh flood into the Saone. It is said 
that between two and three o’clock on the Sa- 
turday morning, from thirty to forty houses fell 
in. The general-in-command, the Marquis de 
Castillan, showed himself on horseback where- 
ever he could advise or encourage ; but no serious 
attempt could be made for the relief of the Little 
Sisters till 8 or 9 o’clock on the Saturday morn- 
ing. By that time the inundation was at its 
height. Every half-hour brought intelligence 


from out-lying towns. At Trevoux the Dheune, - 
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at Macon the Arivoux, at Valence the Isére, 
were all pouring in their respective floods ; and 
some of the more skilful among the Lyonnese 
engineers began to fear the total destruction of 
all the lower suburbs. 

At the time the first serious attempts were 
made to liberate the imprisoned Sisters, the water 
was rushing through the narrow street like a 
millstream, and with a depth of about four feet. 
It had been a terrible night within the convent. 
The utter ignorance of what was going on with- 
out, with a vague certainty that every hour some 
new and dreadful event was occurring,—the cries 
of the children,—the terror of the old men and 
women—the want of food, and the imminent 
danger. 

As soon as ever it was certain that efforts were 
really making for their assistance, the Sisters 
crowded into their chapel to ask GOD’S help, and 
then prepared themselves to leave the convent 
at the very earliest possible moment. 

It was utterly impossible to manage any boat 
in such a stream without external assistance. 
Two of the largest barges of which the street 
would admit the passage, were fastened toge- 
ther : a strong chain passed from house to house 
at the extremity of the street, and a body of 
men, soldiers and workers on the line, stationed 
so as to hold on to the ropes by which the 
barges themselves were permitted to descend the 
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stream, and were to be held fast opposite the 
convent windows. Among those who exerted 
themselves in giving physical assistance or ad- 
vice, the Capuchins were especially remarked. 
Six or eight picked bargemen, having been put 
on board, the two vessels descended the torrent, 
and were with a great effort moored in front of 
the convent. Then how gladly the windows 
were thrown open, child after child handed out, 
the aged people soothed, encouraged, compelled 
to make the effort, and last of all, the Sisters 
themselves received into the barges! All with- 
out one mistake,—all without one accident,— 
though the old house every moment threatened 
to fall in: except their charge and themselves, 
the Sisters could save nothing of all their little 
property. 

With great difficulty the two vessels were na- 
vigated down to the Hotel Dieu,—then crowded 
with a multitude of starving and ruined and 
miserable creatures. Parents extricated from 
the water, with the loss of a child ; labourers, 
injured by the ruins of the very buildings they 
were trying to save; women, with nothing on 
but the nightdress in which they had been 
snatched from their beds; children, without a 
parent or friend, and hardly old enough to be 
able to tell their names. You may easily ima- 
gine that as soon as ever they had seen their - 
own poor in safety, and supplied with the pro- 
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visions which the liberality of the Lyonnese was 
pouring into the Hotel Dieu, the Little Sisters 
found employment enough in soothing and at- 
tending to all their misery. 

A few hours later, and there was a bright rain- 
bow over the heights and the pilgrimage church 
of Fourvieres. Every heart seemed at once to 
take it as a sign that GOD had said to the en- 
raged rivers, “ Thus far,—but no farther !” 

And accordingly, the next day, the leading 
newspaper began its principal article, “Thank 
GOD, we have seen the worst of our miseries !” 


MATT: 


The Circuit of Mont S. Michel. 


“THE THIRD DAY HE ROSE AGAIN FROM THE 
DEAD.” 


THERE cannot be a more romantic and fairy- 
like place than the old city of Le Puy. All 
that country, two or three thousand years ago, 
must have been a complete land of fires; there 
are innumerable mountains—Puys as they call 
them—each the crater of an extinct volcano; 
and for miles and miles you may trace the 
streams of lava which overwhelmed many a 
fertile valley, and have, in after ages, been 
quarried for many a noble church. The highest 
of these, the Puy de Déme, looks down on fif- 
teen or twenty distinct craters; so high it is, 
that as the country proverb runs,— 


‘*If you set up Dome on Dome, 
You would see the gates of Rome.” 


When the Church first asserted her right to 
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this province, and the Gospel had been preached 
in that which was then called Velaunum, by 
S. Martial the Apostle of Aquitain ; S. George, 
the Bishop at that time, took care to hallow 
more especially every place which had been pro- 
faned by heathen superstition. There is a vast 
rock, called the Rocher de Corneille, round 
which the whole city of Le Puy clusters, and 
which had been in former ages dedicated to 
Diana. On its steep ascent they founded a 
noble cathedral ; its west end looks down ona 
flight of 134 steps, the number of the Psalms, 
to the end of the last Song of Degrees. So, in 
a distant view, it seems to hang midway be- 
tween heaven and earth, over the city: and as 
almost every church in the middle ages claimed 
its own peculiar title, as the illustrious and ex- 
cellent Church of Sarum,—the illustrious and holy 
Church of Vienne,—the illustrious and patriarchal 
Church of Bruges—so this was the illustrious 
and angelical Church of Le Puy, because the 
legend went, that its site had been pointed out 
by an angel. 

Now in the same city there is a sharp steep 
pinnacle of rock, jutting up more like a tower 
than a mountain, the summit of which was long 
held to be inaccessible. It happened that some , 
few years before that fatal year 1000, which 
every one then believed would be the end of 
the world, a good old dean of the Cathedral 
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was walking with a deacon near the base of this 
unscalable rock. 

“T should like,” he said, “ Bertrand, that be- 
fore the LORD’S second coming, this rock also 
should be dedicated to His honour and glory. 
I had thought, at first, of setting up a Cross on 
its summit; but now I am rather minded to 
erect a little chapel there, and to dedicate it, as 
is only fitting, to the Archangel, and Archchan- 
cellor of Paradise, Michael.” 

For the Churches of all high places were 
dedicated to S. Michael, in consequence of the 
legend which told of his appearance on Mount 
Gargano in Apulia: which appearance was said 
to have taken place on the 29th of September ; 
whence Michaelmas Day. 

“Tt is surely a holy thought, good Father,” 
replied the younger man; “but without a mi- 
racle the thing is impossible. It is said indeed, 
that, once or twice in former years, a mortal 
foot has ventured to scale that peak, but our 
wiser men disbelieve even such a tale; and 
how to erect a chapel on a pinnacle where an 
eagle could hardly find a resting place, utterly 
surpasses my comprehension.” 

“Far be it from me, my son,” said the old 
man, “to pretend to the gift of miracles. But I 
hold that few things are impossible to zeal and 
perseverance in GOD’S service; and if He will 
but spare me life and strength for five years, by 
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that time the chapel shall be accomplished and 
dedicated.” 

He meant what he said, and he kept his 
word. All the country far and near was as- 
tonished by the report that, the Dean of the 
Angelical Church was about to erect a sanc- 
tuary on the Needle Rock. Bands of labourers 
came trooping in; hundreds of oxen poured into 
the city with the drays on which the stones for 
the building were laded: Master Rambert, a 
great engineer, who had been even as far as 
Paris, sat under the rock with his papers and 
his plans; and before the summer was over, 
they had begun to cut a winding staircase on 
the outward shoulder of the crag itself. Winter 
came on, and the work of necessity was sus- 
pended: for none could labour in the midst of 
the rushing mighty wind which always assails 
that rock: and besides, the workmen had to 
return to their lonely villages amidst distant 
forests, before the sharpness of the cold should 
bring in huge droves of wolves to prowl and to 
ravage, 

But spring came on again; the sweet valleys 
of Auvergne were once more bright with their 
countless harebells, and even the gloomy heights 
of the Cevennes put on their gladdest verdure. 
And now the workmen again gathered round 
the rock ; the ascending staircase before autumn 
attained a dizzy height ; and some of the more 
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sanguine workmen had hoped that before winter 
closed in the crane might be erected on the 
very summit. That however, was the work of 
the third season. The highest peak was planed 
and pared down till it afforded space for a tiny 
chapel and a needle-like tower: and thencefor- 
ward, night and day, there was the creaking and 
screaming of the crane, as block after block was 
wound up from below and safely imbedded in 
its appointed place. The front of S. Michel’s 
rock was the resort of loungers all the day long. 
A seneschal of good King Robert expressed his 
regret that his master had not built a castle on 
the summit: old Manasseh, the Jewish banker, 
calculated the interest he might have made, had 
he—as we should now say—contracted for the 
whole undertaking: the Bishop Stephen, as he 
watched the masons at work below, and the 
gradual ascent of the stone to its place in the 
chapel, quoted that verse of the dedication 
hymn: 
‘Many a blow and biting sculpture 

Polished well these stones elect, 

In their places now compacted 

By the Heavenly Architect, 


Who therewith hath willed for ever 
That His palace should be decked.” 


And so it came to pass that before the expi- 
ration of the five years, the chapel was com- 
pleted, and was dedicated on that other feast 
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of S. Michael which fell in the spring. Great 
concourse was there of nobles and ecclesiastics 
and common people to the festival: and great 
congratulations and praise were bestowed on 
the good old Dean who had so boldly imagined, 
and so stoutly superintended, the work. 

After Compline, they descended from the 
height: the old man returned to his own house 
in the dwelling of the Canons, and thanked GOD 
that he had been spared to the time he had 
fixed, and had thus accomplished his task. The 
brother whose turn it was, went at the eighth 
hour of the night to call him for Matins; and 
behold, he had fallen asleep in the LORD. 

Thus it was that the chapel of S. Michael 
was founded at Le Puy: but I must take you 
on six hundred years, before we come to the 
period of my story. 

It was when the Calvinists had risen, un- 
der various leaders, in most parts of France,— 
when they were destroying abbeys, overthrowing 
crosses, devastating shrines, but above all things 
burning every relic that they could reach, that 
one of the fiercest of their leaders, the Baron des 
Adrets, led a horde from the Cevennes against 
Le Puy. Then followed all the customary scenes 
of devastation ; churches sacked and burnt ; cru- 
cifixes and images dragged through the streets, 
and thrown with every insult into the river ; 
priests murdered before the very altar; and the 
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_ choice of apostasy or death given to those who 
were unable or unwilling to ransom themselves 
from the Huguenots. 

It was a fine afternoon in May. The Baron, 
with several of his principal officers, had, as was 
a favourite practice of his, ascended the highest 
crag in the city, namely the Mount S. Michael, 
and there held a kind of court for the examina- 
tion of his prisoners. Ten or twelve, refusing to 
forsake the religion of their fathers, had been 
compelled by him to leap from the parapet that 
surrounded the chapel, and their mutilated re- 
mains were scattered at the foot of the rock or 
of the jutting crags which spring out from its 
side. One or two had witnessed their apostasy 
by trampling on the crucifix: and one had saved 
himself by a ready answer which afterwards 
passed into a proverb. Compelled as the others 
had been to spring from the parapet, he had 
twice walked forward to its edge and twice re- 
_ treated. 

“Two chances is too much for any one,” said 
the Baron des Adrets. 

“T will wager,” replied the prisoner, very coolly, 
“that you would not do it in ten:” and the 
Baron’s fancy was tickled at the idea, and he 
bade the man go about his business. 

But now, some of the soldiers were leading up 
the steps the Sieur de Bretteville, who had been 
superintendent of the estates of the Cathedral, 
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then many and valuable, and who was one of 
the firmest supporters of the Church in those 
troublous times. With him came his little son 
Louis, a boy of some eleven or twelve years old: 
the soldiers had tried to drive him away, but he 
persisted in following his father to the very last. 

“You are the Sieur de Bretteville>” said the 
Huguenot leader. 

“T am,” he said, firmly. 

“And you manage the estates of those drones 
whom we have just driven out ?” 

“Tf you mean that I was superintendent of 
the estates of the Church, I was,” replied the 
prisoner. 

“And lived upon the fat of the land, I dare 
say,” continued Des Adrets. ‘“ Well, and so you 
shall still ; for I will continue you in your office, 
on one condition: join us, and you shall have the 
management of the same estates, with the same 
salary as before.” 

“And lose my own soul into the bargain,” 
answered De Bretteville. “No, Monsieur le 
Baron, you must make a better offer than that. 
I have always had the credit of being a tolerably 
good financier, but it does not want much reckon- 
ing to estimate such a bargain.” 

“But you must take something else into con- 
sideration,” cried Des Adrets in a fury. “Do as 
I tell you,—trample on that crucifix at once, or 
as sure as the LORD liveth” (it was his favourite 
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oath) “you take the leap that so many of your 
betters have taken.” 

“Then my choice is very easily made,” an- 
swered De Bretteville. “It is just as easy to 
meet death on a precipice as in a field of battle ; 
and you know, Baron, that I never shrunk from 
Get here:,’ 

“No,” returned Des Adrets; “but you had 
the chance of escape there; whereas I defy all 
your saints to save you here.” 

“Perhaps you defy GOD, too,” cried little 
Louis, boldly. “I am sure my father is not 
afraid of you, for Iam not the least afraid of you 
myself.” 

“T have a good mind to send you after him,” 
said the Baron. 

“You would not frighten me if you did,” said 
Louis ; “and I would leap over the parapet with 
all my heart if I could save my father’s life by 
doing it.” 

“And perhaps you think GOD could save you 
if you did ?” inquired the Baron. 

“JT know He could,” said the boy. 

One of the Huguenot officers whispered some- 
thing into the ear of his general. 

“Ha! ha!” cried Des Adrets ; “ not a bad idea. 
Hark ye, youngster ; you talk about Gop’s being 
able to preserve you. I will make you an offer : 
I pledge you my word as a gentleman, that I 
will set your father at liberty without ransom, if 
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you have courage to walk round this rock out- 
side the parapet.” 

“Whether I get round, or whether I fall?” 
asked the boy. 

“Whether you get round, or whether you 
fall.” 

“T will not hear of it,” said De Bretteville. 
“T had rather-a thousand times be thrown over 
myself.” 

“T dare say you would,” laughed Des Adrets, 
“but that is nothing to me. Your son here shall 
make the attempt, or I will tie him and you 
together, and fling you over at once.” 

“Then Gop’s will be done,” said De Brette- 
ville; “for without a miracle it is impossible 
that any one can pass round the rock.” 

“Tt is not impossible,” said Louis, “if Gop 
holds me up. I am ready, Monsieur le Baron, 
this very moment.” 

It is enough to turn any but the strongest 
head to look over the parapet in front of the 
little landing place where the Baron and _ his 
officers were sitting. Behind them,—I can see 
it now, as I saw it no long time since,—that 
curious Romanesque door, with its knots of foli- 
age, its quaint mouldings, and grotesque saints. 
Over the edge you look sheer down to the foot 
of the crag, all steep sharp rock, except where a 
harebell has found a precarious anchoring place © 
in some ledge or cranny. The builders had 
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raised a parapet round this little enclosed square, 
but elsewhere the chapel rose sheer from the 
rock itself, without any external ledge or passage, 
and affording only a projection here and there of 
some little point or notch of rock on which the 
foot might rest. Had the depth below been 
three feet instead of three hundred, you would 
have said that the thing was impossible: how 
much more with that dizzy yawning gulf be- 
neath, and that fierce wind rioting, as it always 
does, round the rock! 

“Stop,” cried the Baron, “we cannot see from 
here. De l’Aigle,” he continued, addressing his 
lieutenant, “you and I will go up to the top of 
the tower, and then we can watch him round.” 

“Or down,” said De l Aigle. 

“Put him over as soon as you see us up 
there,’ said Des Adrets to the rest of his attend- 
ants. 

I leave you to think how earnestly the poor 
father prayed, that the GOD Who had promised, 
—“In their hands shall they bear thee up, that 
thou dash not thy foot against a stone,” would 
fulfil that promise now ; and how Louis rejoiced 
and exulted that, let what might happen to him, 
his father’s life was at all events safe. 

“ There they are,” cried one of the men, point- 
ing up to the tower. “Now, young gentleman, 
I would not be in your place for this rock if it 
were made of gold.” 
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“Wait a moment,” cried Louis, “till I have 
taken off my shoes and stockings.” And he 
began to do so. 

“Ho! ho! so after all you are afraid,” cried 
another of the soldiers. 

“You shall see,” answered the boy, deliberately 
getting over the parapet, keeping his right hand 
on the coping, and standing where you would 
have said there was scarcely room for a fly to 
perch. He knew the great rule in all such dizzy 
places, (as good a rule in earthly as it is in 
spiritual difficulties,) to look up, never to look 
down. And that which had at first seemed a 
sheer precipice beneath, and a perpendicular wall 
above,—how little places to tread upon, how 
little roots and branches to hang on by, seemed 
to present themselves to him as he tried to move 
forward! No doubt that tiny bush which he now 
clutches, and which had anchored itself where a 
stone had fallen from the wall, had been there 
planted by His especial command, without Whom 
not a sparrow falls to the ground ; no doubt the 
ledge of rock on which he now treads had been 
moulded, so to speak, with that very intent when 
the rock itself first took form and consistence. 
And so, sometimes holding on to a stunted furze 
bush, sometimes to a tiny sapling oak, some- 
times, more precarious support still, to a fox- 
glove root, Louis had won his way half round ~ 
the rock. 
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“Upon my honour, that’s a brave little fel- 
low,” said Des Adrets, from the tower. 

“ He will deserve his life if he wins it,” cried 
De l’Aigle ; “but he won’t, my Lord, he won't. 
Look, he has come to the corner, and there is 
not a blade of grass to cling on by.” 

It was very true. When Louis had reached 
the angle under the tower, and looked half fear- 
fully, half hopefully, round its sharp edge, there 
was, it is true, a projection of rock three quarters 
of an inch broad for his foot; but for his hand 
there was not one twig, one flower, one blade. 
No possible courage, no possible skill, could 
balance the body against such frightful odds ; 
and for one moment, I must confess, with the 
horrors of inevitable death before him, Louis 
repented that he had made the offer. He cast 
his eyes downwards, and beheld, some three feet 
below, a great old gurgoyle jutting out from the 
face of the rock; a horrible dragon it was, with 
fierce angular eyes, a beak-like nose, and wings 
as of a bat. Its back was flat and formed to 
admit the passage of the rain-water that flowed 
from the chapel enclosure; and from that rock 
it had peered for nearly six hundred years, till 
it had become yellow with the lichens that 
encrusted it, and rough with the hundreds of 
storms that had beaten upon it. Some four feet 
above it, but rather in front of it, was a young 
holly bush. Louis looked at them both. His 
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only chance was to drop on the gurgoyle, and 
at the same moment tocatch the bush. But then 
there were the fearful chances that he might 
miss one or both altogether, or that old age 
might have decayed the stone. But if it were 
dangerous to go on, it was impossible to turn 
back ; and whatever risk there might be in the 
attempt, there was almost as much in delay; 
when one moment’s dizziness would be certain 
death. One short prayer to GOD, and Louis 
left go of the root which he was holding, and 
dropped. Even the Baron and his lieutenant 
drew a long breath as he seemed for a second to 
lose his balance, and then righted himself and 
stood firm upon the gurgoyle, grasping on tightly 
to the holly bush. Thenceforward his path, how- 
ever horribly dangerous, was not impossible ; 
and quietly and steadily he crept onward, taking 
advantage of every vantage-nook, and finding 
the rock less perpendicular as he completed his 
circuit. 

You may imagine the intense anxiety with 
which the father listened for any sound, for from 
the platform he could not see the advance of 
Louis. And when, at the end of about a quarter 
of an hour—but it seemed to him more like a 
year—those little arms were thrown over the 
parapet on the opposite side, and Louis was 
once more in safety, the strong man hid his face 
in his hands, and cried like a child. 
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“You are a brave little fellow,’ shouted the 
Baron, from the top of the tower; “and you 
have saved your father. Let the superintendent 
go where he will.” 

I know not whether it were partly in conse- 
quence of having witnessed this deliverance, but 
years after, at the age of eighty, the Baron des 
Adrets, after long repentance, died a Catholic. 


And, if you ask for the moral of this story, 
it is:—that He Who raised up His dear SON 
from the dead, is able to raise us out of any 
risk,—to bring us back, even from the very 
jaws of hell: according to that saying,—“ Ac- 
counting that GOD was able to raise him up even 
from the dead; from whence also he received 
him in a figure.” 


IX. 


Al Araish. 


“HE ASCENDED INTO HEAVEN.” 


I, 


DID you ever think what a view the poorest and 
meanest little bird that flies has of the country 
above which it has risen ? 

In the present case, we must be the little 
birds: for it is a vast landscape that we have to 
look down upon; and, unless we can see it 
marked, as it were, on a map, we shall scarcely 
understand the story. 

As far as eye can see, even from where we 
are, there is one vast desert. All round the 
horizon the same unvaried line, just as if we 
were far out at sea, and our only limit were the 
boundless waters. But instead of their ever 
shifting and varying hues, from green to the 
darkest and most ink-like purple, now we have 
the half-yellow half-brown line of the African 


desert. 
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Look again: and you may see, mapped out 
before us, —on the one side, an innumerable host 
without order, without tents, without ranks: in 
the centre one vast pavilion, with a green flag 
rising above it; here and there, squadrons of 
camels and dromedaries ; here and there, troops 
of horse,—the greater part the natives of Mo- 
rocco and Algiers, and of every town and city of 
the north-west of the African continent. 

But, more to the north,—nearer, that is, to the 
blue line which from our point of view marks 
out the Mediterranean and its junction, through 
the straits of Gibraltar, with the Atlantic, you 
may see that small camp marked out by the 
squares of tents, yet white, the army of the Por- 
tuguese that have landed under their king Se- 
bastian, and are resolved, as in a new crusade, 
to bring that vast continent under the obedience 
of CHRIST. Almost in the centre of the host, 
and from a tent but very little distinguished 
from the rest, floats the great standard of Por- 
tugal: the Five Wounds of our LORD within, 
the eight castles without : the strength by which 
they took those fortifications, and the strong 
places which were taken, in those early wars be- 
tween the Cross and Crescent. 

And now let us see what is going on under 
that royal tent. A kind of table, (that is to say, 
certain deal planks on four posts) has been put 
together hastily: it is covered with maps and 
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charts, with the lists of regiments, and memo- 
randa of the villages round, where provisions 
may be procured. At the head of this table 
sits a young man, with a high but narrow fore- 
head, grave beyond his years,—scarcely ever 
seen to smile——and of whom Van Dyke might 
have said, as he said of our Charles I.,—‘ This 
man will never die a natural death.” At the 
side of that same table, are the various civil and 
military chiefs whom Dom Sebastian has led 
forth to the conquest of Africa; all in full cos- 
tume, for it is a council of the highest official 
dignity : some in their cloaks and collars of the 
richest fur, and the heaviest metal, most grievous 
for such a climate,—only the king was a great 
stickler for etiquette ; some in their half armour 
which, heavy though it might be, was more en- 
durable than fur and cloth, unless the rays of 
the sun struck directly upon it. 

“Then, my lords and gentlemen,” said Dom 
Sebastian, “it seems to me that this is our united 
opinion ; to send a fleet round, and to march 
our infantry directly across to Laraiche.” (The 
king, and the army generally, with the boldness 
of conquerors, altered the original name of the 
place, Al Araish, into a word easier for their 
pronunciation.) 

“Your Majesty, as ever, speaks with the most 
infallible wisdom,” said the Archbishop of Braga, 
who sat at the king’s left hand. “The Moors 
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are given into our hand to be destroyed, and it 
matters little how we attack them: and if, as 
we hear, it is but four days’ march from hence 
to Laraiche, we shall be in possession by the 
end of the fifth day of a resting place from all 
our troubles.” 2 

“Tf it please your Majesty,” said the Duke of 
Aveiro, “I am but a plain-spoken man. I think 
it is well known, all through the army, that I 
shrink from no fatigue either of body or mind ; 
but I would put it to the Lord Marshal how we 
are to support the heat of this country for four 
or five days’ march, when, so far as I can hear, 
there are nothing but uncertain wells.” 

“Your Majesty,” said the Archbishop, “ will 
remember, that when Joshua—” 

“Yes,” interrupted the Duke of Aveiro, “ but 
we are not now speaking of Joshua, but of Por- 
tuguese ; and I ask the Lord Marshal, and not 
this holy man.” 

“Tf your Majesty,” replied the Duke d’Albu- 
querque, “condescends to ask my opinion, I 
am bound, as a Portuguese knight, to say that 
this march of four or five days across the desert, 
cannot but be extremely perilous. For myself, 
I care nothing : a man can die but once; and I 
had sooner die fighting against the infidels than 
in my bed. But I am thinking of the army. 
If as they say, this Muley Moluc outnumbers us 
twelve to one—” 
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“What of that >?” interrupted the Archbishop 
of Braga. “It is nothing with the LorD to help 
with many or with them that have no power. It 
is so written in the second book of Chronicles, 
the fourteenth chapter.” 

“T know it is somewhere so written,” an- 
swered the Duke, “and I believe it from my 
very heart. But I also know it is written— 
perhaps I ought not to quote Holy Scripture in 
the presence of all these holy men,—‘ Thou shalt 
not tempt the LORD thy Gop.’ If your Majesty 
shall decide to advance, my banner shall be as 
far forward as any in the field ; and the meanest 
of my soldiers shall endure no hardship that I 
have not borne myself. But if my advice is 
asked, it is this: that, as the sailors are, so also 
the soldiers should be, carried round in our ships 
to Laraiche ; and then, in Gop’s Name, let us 
have at the accursed Moor.” 

This advice seemed to make some impression 
on the council. King Sebastian looked round 
the board somewhat irresolutely, as was his 
wont: and just when he was about, as it seemed, 
to speak, a priest with a threadbare cassock, 
and a cap which had evidently seen a great 
many storms,—a priest not distinguished either 
by his height, (for he was not above the middle 
stature,) nor by his face, (which was exceedingly 
sunburnt,) nor by his language, (for he was from 
Algarve, and every now and then used a patois 
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expression,) addressed the assembly of dukes, 
and counts and generals, and all the flower of 
Portuguese chivalry. 

“My lord king,” he said, “I know that I am 
least able to speak,—so far as this world is con- 
cerned,—of the movements of the army; and I 
know also how little worthy I am to say any- 
thing that may seem to contradict such a prelate 
as my lord of Braga. But if, as I understand, 
this be a free council, and I am summoned 
to it, then I cannot hold my peace, unless I 
am expressly told that my advice is out of 
season.” 

“ That it is not,” returned the king: “we all 
know, Father Thomas, your holiness—” 

“My holiness!” interrupted the priest in no 
very courtly fashion. ‘I pretend to none: I 
was only about to speak of the present position 
of affairs. This I know: that GOD can and does 
work without means ; but when means are to be 
had, He not the less expects us to use them. 
Now, ask the very Moors who serve in the army 
if they ever knew such heat as this even in the 
hottest of their summers? I myself have been 
used to the burning temperature of Algarve,— 
but never did I know anything which might 
compare with this. If I may freely speak my 
thoughts, let the troops be sent round with the 
vessels to Laraiche: if our first attempt is to be’ 
made on that place, let it be made while the sol- 
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diers are fresh ; not when they have come worn 
out with five days’ march, and so heavily laden, 
across the desert.” 

“Your Majesty sees,” said the Duke of Aveiro, 
“that this holy man bears me out in all that I 
said. I do beseech you, if you will not give ear 
to me, at least listen to him.” 

“Before we decide,” said King Sebastian, “we 
should wish that all our counsellors should give 
their opinion.” | 

“Your Majesty’s counsellors,” said Father 
Thomas boldly, “in a case like this ought to be 
the whole army; the poor men who will suffer 
from the burning sand, and from the vertical 
sun, and from the weight of their burdens: not 
those who will feel as little as can be suffered in 
such a country and with such a sky.” 

“TI beseech your Majesty,” interrupted the 
Archbishop of Braga angrily, “to put an end 
to this insolence. For my part, ] am ready to 
go afoot with the rest of the army; and I see 
not why cowardly advice is to check all that 
chivalry of the Portuguese which has heretofore - 
won us the two empires of India and America.” 

“My lord,” replied the Duke of Aveiro, “you 
will remember our country proverb,—It is easy 
to go afoot when one leads one’s mule. But 
as to these poor men who have no mule to 


lead—” 
“Time presses, my lords both,” said Sebas- 
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tian, who looked as if he could not, and very 
probably could not indeed, make up his mind 
which had the better of the argument: “we will 
proceed to take your votes; and though we 
might make our will your direction, we will be 
guided by your judgment.” 

There are few older, and there are no truer 
proverbs than that—Those whom GOD wills to 
destroy, He first infatuates. Here was the 
whole strength of Portugal, a little kingdom 
that had been for years and years exerting itself 
to the utmost stretch of its powers, landed in a 
hostile land ; in August, in the hottest August 
ever known; in Africa, and in the greatest and 
most barren desert of all Africa. There was no 
general who had ever seen an actual battle ; the 
king himself in a former expedition had proved 
that he had not one quality of a leader except 
physical courage: and here the debate was 
whether the army was to rush on certain ruin, 
or by an arrangement of only common prudence, 
to enter on its real sphere of action with ordinary 
vigour and courage. And yet, when the ques- 
tion was put, there were but the Dukes of Aveiro 
and d’Albuquerque, Father Thomas, and two or 
three others, who were for the sea passage ; while 
some five-and-twenty or thirty hands were held 
up for the expedition by land. 
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El; 


And now if we would again take to ourselves 
the wings of that little bird, and soar high up 
into the air, what a different scene, indeed, 
would the vast plain of Alcacer Quibir present. 
As we look southward, the blue Atlantic speckled 
by the sails of the Portuguese fleet, to our right : 
between us and that, a vast poisonous lagoon, 
“‘Miry places and marishes, which cannot be 
healed, but are given to salt:” to the left, here 
and there among the sand hills, a black spot,— 
now a ruin where the beautiful, but most deadly, 
horned serpent suns himself, and where the 
lizard, a living mass of gold and green and 
diamonds, peeps out of the crevices,—once a 
church of the time of S. Augustine or S. Ful- 
gentius. But to the front, as far as eye can 
reach, the huge crescent of the Moorish forces, 
stretching a mile and a half from tip to tip, and 
containing, they say, a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men: each of whom believes in his heart 
of hearts that to fall in the coming battle is to 
pass the great and terrible bridge, the bridge 
with its sharp edge like a razor that unites time 
to eternity, in safety,—and to have entrance into 
the sixth heaven, whence all but they who die 
for the faith are excluded. That litter, which is 
borne along from line to line, contains the dying 
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Emperor, Muley Moluc: he has offered the wisest 
physicians in his broad realms untold treasures if 
they will but assure him of life for three hours : 
and as he is carried backwards and forwards, 
he commands weakness and pain, while with a 
cheerful voice he speaks to his soldiers of as- 
sured victory, of measureless booty, of everlast- 
ing renown. Almost immediately below us, and 
arranged in three bodies, is the Portuguese army. 
The royal standard with its Quinas and Castles 
floats over the left wing, for there Dom Sebas- 
tian commands in person: the right wing is led 
by the Duke of Aveiro: and the central divi- 
sion—further back—consists of the reserve, on 
this occasion, by a strange misarrangement, the 
very refuse of the troops. Still, as all along, 
it has been the same story; infatuation, blind 
infatuation on the part of all the leaders. Only 
yesterday they took the resolution to advance 
from their impregnable position by the side of 
the great lagoon: and. now without one single 
advantage of ground, under the copper sky, and 
on the heated plain, the eighteen thousand 
Christians are drawn up against that innumer- 
able host of infidels, their three thousand horse, 
against the forty thousand Arab cavalry. 

The Archbishop of Braga has said Mass in 
the presence of the Court. There knelt the 
Portuguese nobility, nobility I call it, for the 
days of chivalry were gone: corrupt, pleasure- 
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seeking, effeminate,—as unlike those stern old 
crusaders whose cross-legged monuments may 
be seen in our country churches, as the silks 
and brocade of Alemtejo or Algarve, are to the 
chain or plate of the times of Coeur de Lion or 
S. Louis. Father Thomas had also said his 
Mass, but in a poor, mean, remote tent: where 
a few of the lowest soldiers, whom he knew well, 
and had cared for during that burning march, 
had been collected together. I wonder which 
of the two congregations sent the greater num- 
ber at the close of that fearful day to the Mar- 
riage Supper of the LAMB. 

Two hours later, and the good Father with 
the other ecclesiastics was standing outside a 
tent, pitched on a little eminence close to the 
reserved body. Here they could see, although 
they could not comprehend, the whole battle. 
They had marked the onset of the Portuguese 
which seemed to sweep everything before it; 
the victory of the right wing, its pursuit of the 
infidels, the whole crescent shattering and reel- 
ing, the day all. but Sebastian’s. But now, on 
every side, the Moors seem to regain courage: 
here and there detached parties of the Portu- 
guese were manifestly flying in confusion, or cut 
to pieces where they stood. The signal of re- 
call had long been made for the Duke of Aveiro, 
but he appeared not. The great standard of 
Portugal still floated in the heart of the battle, 
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but it had been swept at least a quarter of a 
mile back from the spot which it had once 
gained: everything showed, even to the inex- 
perienced eye of the priests, that the day was 
going hard with the Christians. 

“What do you think now,” inquired the Arch- 
bishop of Braga, of an officer of the reserve who 
stood near him, “what do you think now of the 
day ?” 

“As badly as I can,” replied the captain: he 
had served in the wars of Dom Manoel: “If 
the Duke does not return before many minutes 
are over, all is up with us. Look, my lord, 
look !” 

And, as he spake, the great standard was 
driven still further backward, and trembled and 
wavered like a tree in the storm. 

Yes: another half hour, and the Christian 
army had ceased to exist. Half of its numbers 
were prisoners ; the other half lost in the lagoon, 
or stretched on the field of battle. The eccle- 
siastics, with some of the principal officers were 
under safe guard: the rumour ran that Sebas- 
tian himself was dead, and even then the field 
was being searched for his body. The Portu- 
guese army was annihilated: the Portuguese 
people had fallen from its rank among the na- 
tions of the earth, never again to rise: never 
did the Crescent win so fearful a victory over 
the Cross as on the field of Alcacer Quibir ; 
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never did such countless Christian prisoners, 
and such camel loads of Christian spoil, return 
to Morocco. 


ELI; 


There was wailing and lamentation over Por- 
tugal from Cape Lagos to Braganca. The king 
had fallen or was in captivity: not one noble 
house but had some member to mourn among 
the captives or the dead: not a vessel arrived in 
the southern harbours without some fresh tale of 
woe and disaster: many and many a family was 
ruining itself to raise the ransom demanded for 
the brother or the son: the poor old Cardinal- 
king who succeeded his nephew, but at present 
took the title of Regent, in the vain hope of that 
nephew’s return, was bowed down to the ground 
by misery and responsibility. He was very aged ; 
he was a Bishop; besides himself, there was no 
native heir to the Portuguese throne; and if he 
died without children, the sceptre would pass to 
the hated Spanish monarch. In every church 
collections were made for the captives: every 
religious order exerted itself up to its power 
and beyond its power: the great houses of Al- 
cobacga and Thomar and Batalha melted down 
their plate, pawned their chalices, changed their 
silver and gold crosses for crucifixes of brass : 
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and the Trinitarians, whose order was founded 
for the redemption of Christian captives, spread 
themselves over the whole kingdom, and went 
into its island dependencies, praying for alms, 
and telling doleful tales of the fate of those who 
were in slavery in Tetuan or Morocco. At the 
end of September, the first treasure ship—after 
all due precautions had been taken—sailed for 
Barbary: it bore the ransoms of most of the 
nobility, of all the ecclesiastics, and of many of 
the sons of the richer families, who, it had been 
ascertained, had survived the battle. 

While this ship is on her southward voyage, 
let us look into one of the dungeons in which 
the prisoners were confined. It is a chamber in 
the common prison, principally below the ground, 
but with a low oven-like dome, rising above it. 
In the very summit of the dome, is one small 
circular window, the only aperture ; and stretched 
uneasily on the mud floor in every posture of 
misery and fatigue, lie the twenty or thirty pri- 
soners there confined, just returned from the 
work of that forenoon. Hardship and disease 
had already made fearful havoc among their 
numbers. Many a ransom now collecting in Por- 
tugal is collecting in vain: the iron, which they 
wore round either leg, the iron had indeed en- 
tered into their soul. 

One of their number alone stands upright: it 
is Father Thomas. For two brief hours in the 
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day the sun stands so high up in the heavens 
that his light visits even the sad recesses of that 
dungeon : they are the two hours of the noon- 
day rest: at other times all is one grey dull 
twilight. That is the opportunity of the good 
priest: with ink, made of soot and water, and 
with nothing better than a wooden pen, he em- 
ploys that season in writing the work which will 
be an everlasting heritage to the Church, “The 
- Labours of JEsus.” Night by night, he delivers 
from memory to his little congregation what he 
has composed for them in the day. And now, 
while they take such rest as they can, and while 
one of their number, a boy of some thirteen or 
fourteen, whose father fell in the battle, and who 
has himself been at the very door of death from 
the fever, is enjoying a little uneasy sleep, Fa- 
ther Thomas is meditating and writing on the 
fifth labour of our LORD, the Tears which He 
shed in His Infancy. I think the sentence which 
he was writing was this: 

“ All tears find, in this LORD, a singular sym- 
pathy: those of sorrow remind Him of the days 
of His own sorrows; those of love awaken His 
own love ; those of longing call to His remem- 
brance His-promises; every tear, let it be of 
what kind it may, so it be but holy, extends its 
arms to Him and embraces Him.” 

The huge lock of the dungeon creaked and 
groaned : the door opened heavily : and, accom- 
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panied by three or four Moorish officials, a Tri- 
nitarian friar—the red cross on his breast, whence 
our own English name of Crutched Friars,—en- 
tered. The prisoners started to their feet: they 
knew what was the holy man’s errand : and hope, 
however unlikely, however impossible, whispered 
to each, that he might be one among the number 
to be set free. In the short moment between 
the friar’s entrance and his first words, how many 
a home vision passed before the eyes of the 
heart-sick captives! One thought of his quaint, 
rough cottage on the wind-swept promontory of 
S. Vincent: one of his father’s farm, the old 
familiar vineyards and olives, the old familiar 
barn and oxen, in beautiful Minho: one with 
not less fond affection of the lonely tower on one 
of the wild heights of Tras-os-Montes, where his 
wife and his little Dolores must be watching for 
him in vain. 

“ Gop’s blessing on you, good Father, and on 
you, my children,” said the Trinitarian. “I hope, — 
if it be His will, to come on a happier errand, ere 
very long; but at present, it grieves me to say, 
my business is with but one of you. Good Fa- 
ther, I have here, from your house of Santa Cruz 
at Coimbra, forty moidores for your ransom ; I 
have already negotiated the matter with the au- 
thorities, and you are free.” 

“T am beholden to them and to you,” an- 
swered Father Thomas: “but it shall never be 
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said that, while one of my companions was in 
misery here, I would return to freedom in Por- 
tugal. Good brother, we have not so learned 
CHRIST. If I refuse the ransom for myself, I 
may doubtless name one in my place.” 

“ Assuredly you may,” said the friar ; “ but 
bethink you well what you are doing. You have 
seen these miseries with your own eyes; your 
eloquence is known everywhere ; and by return- 
ing you will be able more effectually to advan- 
tage your fellow-captives, than by remaining 
with them in bondage here.” 

“T will send my prayers,” replied Father 
Thomas, “to the court of Heaven, and they will 
be more effectual than if I pleaded to the court 
of Lisbon. Ignacio! Ignacio Martinz!” 

The poor boy half roused himself up, and 
said something indistinctly and brokenly about 
being too late. 

“He thinks,” said Father Thomas, “that he 
has to go out to his work; but I have better 
news for him.—Ignacio, would you like to see 
your mother and your dear little Ignez again ?” 

The boy sat upright, and looked around him 
as if bewildered. 

“You have good reason to thank GOD,” said 
Father Thomas. “ Your ransom has been sent, 
and—” 

“But, good Father,” interrupted the Trini- 
tarian. 
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“Let me tell my own story,” said Father 
Thomas with a smile. ‘“ Your ransom has been 
sent, Ignacio, and we are going to lose you; but 
I am sure you will not forget us when you are in 
Portugal.” 

It was well that a violent burst of tears came 
to the poor child’s relief. He threw himself into 
the good Father’s arms ; protested over and over 
and over again that he would never, never forget 
him or any of his companions ; that he would do 
everything he could—“ and who knows, though 
I am so young, but that I may be able to do 
something, to persuade others to send ransoms ?” 
And so, with the congratulations of those who 
were unselfish enough to rejoice in his happiness, 
notwithstanding their own disappointment, the 
poor child departed. 

Again and again that Trinitarian friar returned 
to Barbary ; again and again he had the satis- 
faction of restoring husbands and fathers and 
brothers to their homes; again and again the — 
Augustinian house of Santa Cruz contributed 
the ransom of Father Thomas ; but, as persever- 
ingly as they remembered him, he persisted in 
redeeming some unhappy prisoner by his length- 
ened captivity. At length by the special inter- — 
vention of Francisco de Cotta, then ambassador 
to the Emperor of Morocco, he was, against his 
will, set at liberty. While in the prison, he had — 
finished his work of the Labours of JESUS. 
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Twenty-five in His earthly life, twenty-five in 
His Passion. His preface is dated from his dun- 
geon, on New Year’s Day, 1582; and on the 
title-page, he says that he was in the fiftieth year 
of his exile from the heavenly country. When 
set at liberty early in the same year, he went to 
Sagena, which was then the principal depét for 
the Portuguese slaves. Among them he laboured 
till the end of Lent, when he was seized with a 
malignant fever. And on Low Sunday, April 
17th, 1582, with the Name of JESUS on his lips, 
he entered into the joy of his LORD. 


x 


The Menhir of Lokmariaker, 


“AND SITTETH ON THE RIGHT HAND OF GOD 
THE FATHER ALMIGHTY.” 


THERE is nothing more melancholy than a dark, 
cold, gusty evening in May; when the day seems 
to linger on as if to try our patience with the 
churlishness of winter, and yet we cannot draw 
the curtains and stir the fire, and turn that very 
churlishness into comfort. I never saw a greyer, 
chillier afternoon, nor a drearier and more blasted 
heath than once—it was in Whitsun week—when 
I was toiling across the vast common that skirts 
the little inland sea, called the Morbihan, in 
Brittany. Into this wild west of France, when 
the great and long battle between Paganism and 
Christianity was at an end, fled all the old su- 
perstitions, the deep-rooted heathen rites, in- 
trenching themselves as a last refuge in that 
stormy peninsula that separates the English 
Channel from the Bay of Biscay. That country 
had for many ages been cursed with the foulest 
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of all heathen abominations, serpent worship: 
those vast and dreary heaths, without a tree, 
without a sign of cultivation, swept by the fiercest 
winds, and deluged by the continual rains of the 
Atlantic, were well suited to the savage spirit of 
that religion. Here, every now and then, you see 
the rude, ghastly-looking, moss-grown Menhir, a 
kind of shapeless obelisk,—some are forty feet 
high,—which points out some now-forgotten 
spot of peculiar sanctity : or the Dolmen, a kind 
of table-stone, which probably was once dyed 
with the blood of human victims : or the Peulven, 
a lesser Menhir. Such power had Satan over 
this land ; and here he still held sway, long after 
Paganism had been swept away from other parts 
of Europe. Here, in the wilder and more inac- 
cessible valleys and islands—for the Morbihan is 
full of islands—as late as the end of the seven- 
teenth century, men bowed down to gods of 
wood and stone. It is strange to think that 
while William III. was reigning in England, 
there existed idolaters in the strictest sense of 
the word, within a hundred miles of the Cornish 
coast. 

The heavy black clouds that had for many 
hours being rolling up from the Atlantic, and 
that had three or four times that day drenched 
me to the skin, parted as if by magic, and a 
watery gleam of the sun shot forth between 
them, just as I came in sight of the wonderful 
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monument of Carnac. Acres on acres of shape- 
less stones or pillars, dotted in giant lines from 
east to west: a petrified army, as it were, on 
the wild heath: once the scene of the chief rites 
and processions of serpent worship,—and now 
a place which no peasant would, for any earthly 
reward, visit after sunset. Sometimes, indeed, 
you may see a woman stealing along in the 
gathering twilight towards some of the more 
famous stones,—here, for example, or at Lok- 
mariaker, or Plouarzel. Be very sure that it is 
a childless mother, in hopes of obtaining the 
dearest desire of her heart by touching with her 
breast—for so the superstition goes—the cold 
grey Menhir. 

Now you understand what kind of place it is; 
and I will tell you a story which I read in a 
child’s book, the evening before my visit to Car- 
nac, in the quaint old town of S. Pol de Leon. 

It was about the year 1700, when, although 
idols had been removed, the old belief still clung 
strongly to the hearts of the peasants. The great 
Menhir of Lokmariaker—it was sixty feet high 
—lay then as it still lies, prostrate, and in four 
pieces, upon the heath. But prostrate though it 
were, still the same sanctity was attached by 
popular opinion to the broken obelisk ; and often 
and often, offerings of milk, or honey, or ears of 
corn were laid there by those who had a wish 
to be gratified, or a danger to escape. 
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The snow was on the ground ; it was a bright, 
clear frost; the sun was going down in un- 
clouded glory into the Atlantic. Father Ker- 
santon, the village Curé, is out on his rounds: 
his breviary in his hand, his forefinger inserted ~ 
in the hour which he is reciting : he has but one 
more cottage to go to, and that at the very ex- 
tremity of his parish. It was one of those that 
one sees in the wilder parts of Brittany, built of 
pisé, as they call it, that is, of unbaked clay, 
moulded in large frames as the wall is built, and 
overhung with shaggy thatch, now fringed with 
many an icicle, 

He entered, and in one corner of the dark, 
smoky room—for what smoke there was found 
its way out at the aperture which served for 
window, a chimney being a luxury unknown in 
these parts—on a miserable mat, and covered 
over with a tattered thing that had once been a 
horseman’s rug, lay a woman in the very fit of 
one of those agues which then desolated the un- 
drained confines of the Morbihan. ° 

“How is your mother to-day, Mélanie ?” in- 
quired the good priest of a pretty little girl, 
pretty in spite of rags and dirt, who was trying 
to coax some obstinate green wood into some- 
thing like a flame. He spoke, not in French, 
but in the Bretagne language: for this is a part 
of what the old geographers call the Vrae Bre-. 
tagne Bretonnante, and even now you may go 
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from village to village, and find that not a syllable 
of French will be understood. 

“She is very ill, Father,” said the child ; “ but 
please”—and she made her little curtsey—“ she 
will soon be better now.” 

“JT hope she will, my child,” said Father Ker- 
santon, going up to the woman, and taking her 
hand ; she, poor creature, hardly sensible of what 
was passing ; “ but I am afraid there is no great 
likelihood of it just yet. Why do you think she 
will be ?” 

“Because,” replied Mélanie, “I have taken a 
dish of milk to the broken Menhir; and they 
tell me that if any one offers it there to Thor 
on Thursday afternoon, he will be sure to get 
anything that he wants.” 

“Do you know what Thor was, my child ?” 
asked the priest. And as Mélanie’s knowledge 
on the subject was not very extensive, the good 
Father spoke to her of the First Commandment, 
and told her howa certain king of Israel received 
a message, that because he had sent to inquire 
concerning his recovery of Baalzebub, and not 
of the one true GOD, he should not come up from 
that bed on which he lay, but should surely die. 

Poor Mélanie began tocry. “Iam sure I did 
not mean any harm,” she said. ‘What shall I 
do? Oh, what shall I do? For if anything 
should happen to my mother, I should think 
that it was all my fault.” 
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“This you shall do,” said the Priest. “As 
soon as you can get any of the neighbours to 
come in to-morrow, go down to the Menhir, and 
take away that wicked offering; then kneel 
down and ask GoD to forgive you for having 
ever made it, and to show His power by raising 
up your mother. I will come up again in the 
course of to-morrow; but now I will pray by 
her, and then bid you good night.” He did so, 
and Mélanie was left alone. The sick woman 
grew more and more restless. Evening closed 
in, the frost became more and more bitter, and 
the poor child was lonely and miserable indeed. 

It was quite dark; and might have been 
about seven o’clock, when one of the neighbours 
looked in. 

“JT will go this very night,” said Melanie to 
herself, “if I can but get her to stay. I want 
to go out,” she said aloud. “Sophie, will you 
sit with my mother till I come back? I shall 
be gone about an hour.” 

“You go out, child ?” said the visitor. “ Why, 
where, in our Lady’s name, do you want to go 
to-night ?” 

“To the Menhir,” replied the little girl rather 
shyly. 

“The Menhir! are you mad? What can take 
you there ?” 

“Father Kersanton told me that I must go 
there,” said Mélanie. “I made an offering there 
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this afternoon for my mother, and he said that 
it was a wicked thing to do, and that I was to 
take it away as soon as I could.” 

“Your mother will die if you do,” said 
Sophie. 

“Father Kersanton says,” persisted Mélanie, 
“that it is very wicked to trust in such things ; 
and that if I wished to have Gop’s blessing on 
my mother, I must ask Him for it, and not 
Thor.” 

“Take your own way,” said the other; “but 
I am older than you, or for the matter of that, 
than the Father either; and I know that the 
best cure for an ague is to make an offering at 
the Menhir. Why, it always has been so: all 
the country round knows it as well as I do.” 

Melanie thought of the dark night, the long 
distance, and all their prophecies of evil, and 
her courage very nearly failed. But she had a 
brave little heart under the rags which she wore ; 
and better than courage, GOD’S grace was acting 
upon her. So she said, “If you will only do 
what I ask you, I will go. I believe what the 
Father told me.” 

“T will stay,” said the woman ; “but you will 
be sorry enough you did not take my advice. 
Go, if you will; I will wait till you return.” 

“Take care of my mother, then, and I will be 
as quick as I can!” 

It was a wild, lonely road as any one could 
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tread, a path hardly to be traced even in sum- 
mer; and now, with the snow on the ground, 
impossible to be found, except by one who had 
been used to it from infancy. The wild, lonely 
heath all round ; the Morbihan moaning in the 
distance ; here and there a grey Peulven stand- 
ing up above the snow: the rushlight in the 
cottage growing fainter and fainter in the dis- 
tance; and worse than all this, tales of demons, 
goblins, and spirits, that haunted the heath: of 
wretched men that had here made a covenant 
with the Evil One, and had sold their souls for 
worldly honour and wealth, for twenty or thirty 
years, and whose shrieks might now be heard in 
the wail of the wind, or the dismal moaning of 
the sea. Dreadfully frightened was Melanie, as 
she hurried along, past this Peulven, keeping 
that heap of stones (Kistvaen, they call it) to 
the left, and still never once missing her way, 
till, aided by the faintest gleam of the moon, 
then struggling behind thick clouds, (for at sun- 
set, as usual, the clouds had rolled up from the 
Atlantic,) the little girl stood by the Menhir. 
Her offering was as she had left it; and as she 
stretched out her hand to take it, What, she 
thought, if after all the old tale should be true ? 
What, if these gods, or spirits, should, as every 
one had once believed, and so many did believe 
still, have power to send sickness or health ? 
And what, if some hideous form should appear 
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to her—she had heard of such things—for vio- 
lating the sanctity of the Menhir? 

“T will believe what he told me,” she said 
out loud, “though they tear me in pieces for it.” 
And first making the sign of the Cross, she took 
up the saucer and flung the milk away; and 
then knelt down and prayed to GOD in her own 
simple and earnest words, that He would have 
mercy on her mother. 

The clouds rolled: off, and the moon walked 
in brightness through a clear space of blue sky. 
Melanie’s heart felt lighter; she thought no 
more of goblins or evil spirits, and hastened 
back with the full assurance that her errand 
would not have been in vain. 

“Why, my child, where have you been?” said 
the good Priest, as he met her some quarter of a 
mile from her mother’s cottage. He had been 
on some errand of mercy to another part of his 
wide, wild parish, and was returning. 

“To the Menhir, Father, as you told me.” 

“JT said to-morrow, my child. Were you not 
afraid to go at night ?” 

“T was afraid, Father: but I hoped that Gop 
would take care of me.” 

“Well, then, I will walk back with you, and 
we will see how your mother is. Good evening, 
my daughter,” he continued, as he entered, and 
saw Sophie. “ How is your patient ?” 

“ Asleep, Father,’ said the woman. “I be- 
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lieve she is going to die. I would not have 
gone on that child’s errand for all the world.” 

“ And I am sure she is going to live,” said the 
Father, bending over the woman, and gently 
feeling her pulse; “she has no more fever than 
youor I have. If GOD spare me to work among 
you all, Sophie,” (Father Kersanton had not 
been long in the village,) “I hope I shall teach 
you all to know as well as I do myself, that 
these offerings you make are downright idola- 
try ; and that it is the LorD That killeth and 
maketh alive, and bringeth down to the grave, 
and bringeth up.” 

And years after, when the Priest had kept 
his word, he set up a Cross by the fallen Menhir, 
which stood there till it was destroyed in the 
Great Revolution. 


XI. 


The Praver at Troasg,' 


“FROM THENCE HE SHALL COME TO FUDGE 
THE QUICK AND THE DEAD.” 


You all know, my dear children, for what this 
sad day is set apart. You have all heard some- 
thing of the bloodshed and violence and cruelty 
that have made India desolate,—and know that 
from one end of England to the other an earnest 
cry has, to-day, gone up to GOD that He would 
stretch forth the right hand of His Majesty to 
be the defence of those that are in danger, the 
comfort of those that are in misery, and to wipe 
away the tears from the eyes of the mourners. 
You have heard how children younger than 
yourselves have been actually torn in pieces by 
the hands of Pagans and Mahometans ;—and 
there are hundreds and hundreds of others, as 
full of life, and hope, and expectation as you 

1 Told to the children of S. Katherine’s Orphanage, on the 


day of Humiliation, October 7, 1857. 
L 
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are, who are still in the same danger, still—un- 
less GOD is pleased to help them—in the same 
certainty of destruction. But I am not going to 
speak to you of those fearful scenes. The know- 
ledge of wickedness, as the wise man says, is 
not wisdom. This is a day of prayer, and I am 
going to tell you a story of how Gop hears 
prayer. It shall be a story that you all know ~ 
very well: a story taken out of Holy Scripture : 
a story that you may have read many, many 
times ;—but, perhaps, if I try to make you fancy 
it as it really was, it will come fresh and new to 
you. For this is the way in which we ought to 
read or think about, Scripture stories : we should 
try and bring them up, as much as we can, be- 
fore our minds, so that if we read of any place 
we should endeavour to see it, its streets, its 
houses, its people; if we read of a mountain or 
valley we should try to think them of some par- 
ticular shape, and colour, and so on. 

Now the place to which I am going to take 
you is a quaint old-fashioned seaport town: 
walled in on three sides, for when it was built 
there were savage nations near at hand, who 
might otherwise have made a prey of its inhabi- 
tants, but on the fourth, open to the sea. In 
these seas there are no tides, such as you used 
to see at Brighton. The water is clear and blue, 
far far clearer, far far bluer than any sea in this 
dark cold northern land. Sometimes, in the set- 
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ting sun, it is purple as dark wine; and then, 
like a faint blue cloud in the distance, you may 
see the hills of that which they then called 
Thrace, but which we now name Turkey in 
Europe. 

As you walked through this city, you could 
see here and there a beautiful marble porch, 
‘leading into some vast temple. If you entered, 
it was one very high huge hall, dark, except for 
the lights burning in it,—for there are no win- 
dows—with the statue of the god or goddess to 
whom it was dedicated at the upper or further 
end, and an altar,a small altar on which to burn 
incense, in the very middle. For this was the 
time in which almost all the nations of the earth 
bowed down to idols of wood and stone; this 
was the time in which some of the dear Apostles 
of our LORD still walked upon the earth,—when 
S. James was still Bishop of Jerusalem ; when S. 
John was still living in Ephesus, and had not as 
yet been banished to Patmos, for the word of 
truth, and for the testimony that he kept. 

Well ; one Saturday afternoon in Easter week, 
—but the inhabitants of that place knew nothing 
about Easter,—and very little about Saturday, 
except that a despised race of people called the 
Jews observed it as their Sabbath ; some of the 
town’s people were standing on the little pier 
that jutted out into the sea, and watching the 
waves as they curled and danced beneath the 
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fresh setting wind. Presently, far away to the 
northward, they saw a vessel on the horizon, 
coming up quickly with the wind ; so that where- 
as a few moments ago you could only see her 
masthead, and then her sails, now you can see 
her deck quite plainly. 

“T wonder,” one of the citizens said, “ where 
that vessel is bound ?” 

“ Then I can tell you,” says another. “I know 
her at a distance; her name is the Castor and 
Pollux ; she is now from Philippi, and there her 
owner lives. There are some passengers on board — 
who are given into my charge.” 

“ Who are they ?” asked another. 

“A very odd sort of people,” answered the 
first merchant. ‘“ You have heard of that new 
sect, called Christians, in this town, have you 
not ?” 

“You mean,” said his friend, “those who wor- 
ship a malefactor that was crucified in Jerusalem 
about thirty years ago. I thought they were the 
same as the Jews.” 

“No ; they are not the same,” replied the mer- 
chant. “They came out of Judea at first; but | 
the Jews hate them and persecute them, and kill 
them whenever they can. Yes ; they do believe 
in that malefactor; and as He suffered on a 
Cross, so they hold the sign of the Cross in great 
reverence. Well; one of their ringleaders is 
coming in this very vessel. And the singular 
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thing is, that this man was once a Jew himself, 
and persecuted the Christians wherever he could 
find them. But when he was in Syria, he says 
that he had a vision in the middle of the day, 
with a light brighter than the sun, and a wonder- 
ful voice that no one could hear but himself ; 
and that since that time he has been as enthu- 
siastic a Christian as any one. I have heard that 
in different places he has been stoned, scourged, 
imprisoned, had to fly for his life, mocked, 
ridiculed, and more than once shipwrecked, 
but still he persists in preaching of one JE- 
sus, Which is dead, Whom he affirmeth to be 
alive.” 

“What a strange delusion!” said one of the 
bystanders. 

“So it is,” said the merchant: “and the man 
must be mad. But I must be civil to him, how- 
ever, for Eratosthenes is a good customer to me 
at Smyrna, and he is a Christian himself, and has 
recommended this man of whom I have been 
telling you to my care.” 

By this time, a little group of seven persons 
came down to the same pier.—If I look at the 
Bible, I can tell you what their names were. 
Sopater of Berea; and of the Thessalonians, 
Aristarchus and Secundus; and Gaius of Derbe, 
and Timotheus; and of Asia, Tychicus and Tro- 


phimus. 
“T told you,” said one of them, “ that we might 
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expect him this afternoon. That is the ship be- 
yond all manner of doubt.” 

“Five days,” said another, “is not a bad 
passage, and it is just five days since he left 
Philippi.” 

“The brethren,” said Secundus, “were very 
anxious that he should meet them in the break- 
ing of bread to-night ; and he must have much 
to tell us of what he has done and suffered.” 

“He must not tarry here, though,” said So- 
pater: “he will not delay anywhere: he told 
me just before we left him that he would even 
sail by Ephesus ; for that he hasted if it were 
possible for him to be at Jerusalem the day of 
Pentecost.” 

“That is as much as he will do,” replied Ty- 
chicus, “unless the GOD Whom the wind and the 
waves obey, shall help His servant on his 
voyage.” 

“How fast the vessel is coming up,” cried 
Gaius of Derbe. “This, I think, is the host 
with whom he is to lodge.” 

“Good evening, sirs,” began the merchant of 
whom I have told you. ‘“ You are on the look- 
out for your friend, I perceive. The Castor and 
Pollux is a good sailer ; you will not have long to 
wait. You came yourselves by land, I think ” 

“We came by land,” answered the youngest 
of the party, whose name was Timothy. “He 
so desired it.” 
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“Wonderful man your friend must be,” replied 
the merchant. “I hear of him everywhere ; how 
not alone at Ephesus, but almost throughout all 
Asia, he hath persuaded and turned away much 
people, saying, that they be no gods which are 
made with hands.” 

“He is a wonderful man,” replied Tychicus, 
“but not in himself. His bodily presence is 
weak and his speech contemptible ; but it is the 
grace of GOD in him which enables him to do 
what he does.” 

“Well, for my part,’ said the merchant, “I 
am content to abide by the gods of my fathers. 
They have served the turn well enough for more 
centuries than I can count, and they will serve 
my turn to the end.” 

“The times of that ignorance,” said Timothy, 
“GoD winked at; but now commandeth He all 
men, everywhere, to repent: because He hath 
appointed a day in the which He will judge 
the world by that same JESUS Whom Paul 
preacheth.” 

“At all events,” said the other, “I shall 
have a more convenient season to listen to 
such matters: and it must not be now: for I 
must give orders about the ship’s coming into 
dock.” 

In half an hour there was all the bustle on 
the pier that the arrival of a fine vessel naturally 
occasions in a little seaport town. Among the 
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passengers who stepped on to the narrow plank 
which joined the pier to the vessel, was one, cer- 
tainly not distinguished by his personal appear- 
ance, but behind whom, an affectionate little 
group followed close. You might see their love, 
their respect, their veneration, in every gesture, 
and in every word. Their leader was under the 
common height—as we have him described by 
those that had seen him, with light brown hair, 
a light brown beard, worn short, an active and 
almost restless manner, and very weak eyes. 

The merchant stepped forward. “I believe,” 
he said, “ you have letters for me from my friend 
Eratosthenes. I have heard from him: and he 
does me the honour of committing you to my 
charge.” 

“We have,” said the stranger, in a voice which, 
though he spoke Greek with a Jewish accent, 
made you forget everything else in its sweetness 
and melody. ‘“ He has been a succourer of many 
and of myself also.” 

“T will conduct you to my house then,” said 
the merchant: “I will but speak to the captain 
about your goods, and will join you again.” 

“Tt is a joy, indeed,” said the Apostle, “to see 
so many known faces in a strange land.” 

“You have been eagerly expected by the 
brethren,” said Gaius. “They meet this very 
evening ; and have prayed for favourable winds 
that you might be with them.” 
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“Then Gop be thanked Who has brought us 
safely hither ; where do the brethren meet ?” 

“Tn the house of a young man who has but 
lately received the faith. He is wealthy enough, 
and has turned the best part of it into a church ; 
they need it the more because the synagogue is 
shut against us.” 

While that little band is accompanying their 
leader to the lodging prepared for him, I will 
take you on before to the church of which Gaius 
had spoken. It was in one of the best quarters 
of the city. A largish house had been entirely 
stripped of all its inside fittings ; floors and rooms 
had been removed, and the whole interior flung 
into one. But to hold the more people three 
large galleries had been built round the whole of 
the inside; and what between these and the 
ground floor, a large number of worshippers 
might be contained. By six o’clock the place 
was well-nigh filled. Besides all the Christians 
in the city, a good number of Jews, and some 
among the heathen had tried to find their way 
in. But it was told them that on this occasion 
they could not be present: that they might hear 
for themselves at another time, and in another 
place; but that now those rites were about to 
be performed at which the worshippers of CHRIST 
did not permit the presence of any strangers. 

A large table placed in the middle of the 
empty space, and with only one covering of fine 
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linen, served as the altar; paten, as yet, there 
was none; and the flagons which were to con- 
tain the Blood of our LORD, were only of the 
ordinary shape which might have been seen in 
any Roman banquet. There was a saying which 
afterwards became a proverb,—that in those 
early days, the chalices were of wood and the 
priests of gold; whereas afterwards, the priests 
were of wood and the chalices of gold. By sun- 
set, all the church was filled: the strangers Gaius, 
Tychicus, Timothy, and the rest, came in and 
took the place appointed for them, on a small 
platform whence their chief and leader might be 
best heard. The whole place was full of lights ; 
and these and the crowd soon made the heat 
very great. 

I will not stop to tell you now how they then 
performed their Communion Service ; how they 
first read several chapters from the prophets ; 
how then one of the strangers—his name was 
Luke—stood up and read part of an account of 
our LOoRD’s doings and sufferings, even as they 
had delivered them which from the beginning 
were eye-witnesses and ministers of the Word, 
and of which, he said, he had had understanding 
from the very first ; how then there was the same 
sentence that we say now, Lift up your hearts, 
and the same answer, We lift them up unto the 
LORD ; how after that, they repeated the words 
by which our LorD had first consecrated Bread 
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and Wine into His Body and Blood, and called 
down the HOLY GHOST, to bless and sanctify 
His own gifts; then how they prayed for the 
Emperor,—wicked man though he were, and for 
all sorts and conditions of men, whether in the 
world or in the Church; and lastly, how, after 
the proclamation had been made, Holy things 
for holy persons, the deacons carried round the 
Holy mysteries in great plates and flagons, till 
all the faithful, standing up, had communicated. 

When the communion was over, then began 
the Apostle to speak. He told them of his hair- 
breadth escapes, of the many nations among 
whom he had proclaimed the Gospel; of the 
multitudes whom he had turned from darkness 
into light and from the power of Satan unto GOD; 
how much he had laboured and suffered ; yet, as 
he constantly reminded his hearers, “not I, but 
the grace of GOD which was with me;” and so 
he went on till it was midnight. The young 
man to whom the house belonged, and who, as 
you may easily imagine, had been wearied and 
perplexed about its arrangements, had taken up 
his place in one of the upper galleries, as soon as 
the Apostle began his sermon ; so that he might 
see everything that was going on and what was 
wanted. And to get higher and see better he 
climbed up into one of the deep recesses of the 
windows, and there sat. 

Hour after hour went on: the room became 
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closer and hotter: at last there was a loud 
shriek, a heavy fall, and the young man lay on 
the floor, senseless and motionless. Then all 
was confusion: his friends and those who stood 
round raised him up heavily and slowly: there 
was no pulse, no feeling, no sound, no motion: 
he was dead. 

Then the preacher came down and knelt be- 
side him. “Trouble not yourselves,” he said, 
“for his life isin him.” And he prayed earnestly 
by his side. 

And in a moment, sight, and sound, and 
colour, and being came back at once. The great 
miracle had been wrought. Prayer had done its 
work, and had been heard. And it is written, 
“They brought the young man alive, and were 
not a little comforted.” 

And, dear children, since an act of prayer did 
so much then, can it not do as much now? Is 
the LorpD’s arm shortened that it cannot save, 
or His ear heavy that it cannot hear ? 

If we only try, we shall know better. GoD 
grant that we may so try, every hour! 


XII. 


The Landlord of Arugni. 
CU AIONISIR VA, SON SIEGD, TEMOMLSA (CEM OSI ER 


“THE Spirit of the LORD hath filled the world : 
and that which containeth all things hath know- 
ledge of the voice.” Of what voice? And I 
might give you a great many answers: but that 
of which I am now going to tell you is the voice 
of truth. You have heard, I dare say, that it 
has been often debated whether under any cir- 
cumstance—as, for example, to save the life of 
an innocent man,—a lie was to be justified. The 
wife of Grotius contrived her husband’s escape 
from prison in a large chest which was said to 
contain books; when the soldiers stopped her 
and asked her what could be in it to make it so 
heavy, and she answered, “ You know what large 
works my husband is in the habit of using ;” was 
she right or wrong ? 

We may leave all these questions to be de- 
cided by that Judge Who is not only more just, 
but more merciful than we are. But of this I 
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am sure: that to speak the exact truth, what- 
‘ever it may cost, is a higher action than to dis- 
semble for the sake of gaining any good what- 
ever. And now I am going to tell you a story 
which will show you how, even in this world, the 
exactest and most rigorous truth sometimes 
answers best. 

You have heard of the first French Revolu- 
tion: when it seemed as if the desperate wicked- 
ness of the human heart were all let loose at 
once. You know how, week after week, in the 
principal cities of France, the guillotine sent its 
one or two hundred daily to the judgment-seat 
of GOD; how every cruelty that heart can con- 
ceive was practised on defenceless women and 
children ; but how, above all, search was made 
for those priests who, remaining firm to their 
king as well as to their Church, would not take 
the constitutional oath. Hundreds of them,— 
and there were Bishops among them,—died mar- 
tyrs: hundreds more were thrown into prison 
and there perished by hunger or fever or neglect. 
Multitudes escaped ‘into foreign countries, espe- 
cially into England, and there lived on such a 
subsistence as they could gain from charity. 
One of the most distinguished priests in the 
centre of France was Monsieur Peillon, director 
of the seminary at Clermont. With one of his 
pupils he determined to escape into Spain. After 
a long and dangerous journey they reached 
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Bayonne ; and when they rode out of the little 
inn in its suburbs, and knew that there lay but 
thirty miles between themselves and the frontier, 
they began to breathe more freely. They had 
passed through the city, they hoped without ex- 
citing suspicion. They had passed the glorious 
cathedral, founded, they say, by our own Black 
Prince, but now desecrated to the worship of the 
devil, by the inscription in large staring letters 
on the western fagade, Temple de la raison. And 
_now the noble chain of the Pyrenees, not more 
than forty miles off, raised itself up on the hori- 
zon, the three-headed summit of the Trois Cou- 
ronnes rising above the rest. To their right, the 
blue waves of the Bay of Biscay came rolling in 
in all their majesty,—sometimes in the little 
cove around which the little fishing village is 
built, sometimes dashing against the bare, bleak 
promontory, scarred, seamed and scooped by 
their fury. 

“One more night in France,” said the Priest, 
as the autumn sun began almost to touch the 
western waves ; “one more night in France, and 
then farewell to it, till GoD knows when.” 

“JT had hoped that we should be over the 
frontier to-night,” observed Adrian Pichon, for 
that was the name of his companion. “ But 
-after so many nights of danger, one more may 
well be endured.” 

“ He that keepeth Israel shall neither slumber 
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nor sleep,” said the good Father. “It is a beau- 
tiful land, after all,” he continued, turning round 
in the saddle,—and looking backwards along the 
road they had come. “Many and many an 
exile has travelled this way, who shall never re- 
travel it.” 

“Gop has provided some better things,” said 
Adrian, “ for us, my Father: or my mind greatly 
deceives me. But what? Shall we draw rein 
here? We shall hardly find accommodation in 
this little town.” 

“No,” said Father Peillon. “I have an intro- 
duction to a landlord in the next village, who 
will take what care of us he may. This place is 
too well watched for emigrants, and too large in 
itself to make a stay here desirable.” 

As he spoke, they rode into the little seaport 
town of S. Jean de Luz, with its quaint gables, 
curious flat roofs, and projecting Swiss-like eaves ; 
to the right of the narrow street an old, crazy, 
octagonal turret projects into the curtailed space ; 
before tower the Three Crowns,—the intense 
blue of the mountain contrasting with the red 
grey of the deserted building. Beyond this, a 
creek of the bay was rippling and glowing in the 
last western shafts of the setting sun; the nets, 
and craft, and tackle of the little town are there ; 
then the travellers wind higher and higher along 
the western slopes of one of the mountain spurs ; 
and now all before is a desolate heath. 
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“That must be our destination for to-night,” 
said the Priest, pointing to a low dark church 
on the hill side; “that must be Urugni.” 

“Are you sure of your man?” inquired the 
younger traveller. 

“Quite sure,” replied the Father. “I havea 
letter to him from M.———, at Le Puy. He 
is thoroughly to be depended on, and he will 
help us out of the country.” 

They turned off the main track, and presently 
stopped at a little country auberge, bearing the 
then not uncommon sign,—railroads have every- 
where obliterated it for Hotel de la Station, and 
the like,—of La Rezne Pedauque, “ Queen Goose- 
foot.” Giles Chantonnay was a little shy at 
first of the new comers; but the letter and a 
word or two from the Priest reassured him, and 
he promised supper with the least possible delay. 

“Oh! you will have no difficulty about pass- 
ports at the frontier. They are not very strict. 
At Bayonne they keep a much better look-out, 
—and I wonder that you passed so easily there, 
—for that is, in real point of fact, the frontier. 
To-morrow night, good Father, with Gop’s help, 
you will sleep as safely as ever you did in your 
life. But here is the best we have in the house 
—your ride must have given you an appetite ; 
I will look to your horses.” 

Accordingly, our travellers did ample justice 
to the meal set before them; stewed kid, and 
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fish from S. Jean de Luz. The landlord had 
returned, and was standing by the window. 
Twilight was deepening ; but still the long rise 
from the little town along the heathy side of the 
Pyrennean spur was evidently visible. 

“Why,” he said in a minute or two, “what is 
this? It never can be, surely—And yet I don’t 
know what to say.—If it is, we are all lost 
together !” 

“What is it?” inquired Father Peillon, rising 
and going to the window. 

“Took yonder, Father,—no, there, down in 
the valley. What do you make out ?” 

“Soldiers on horseback, I should say, cer- 
tainly,” replied the Priest. 

“They are the Slues, as sure as I aman honest 
man,” cried Chantonnay. 

“Tf they are likely to be seeking for us, we 
will leave your house,” said the Priest. “ At all 
events we will bring no trouble on one who has 
been kind to us.” 

“No—that you shall not,’ cried the honest 
host. “Parbleu ! how fast they are galloping! 
You must hide as best you may. Under that 
bed. There is nothing upstairs that would con- 
ceal you. Quick! quick! Perhaps they may 
not be seeking you, after all—but I sadly sadly 
fear it. Ah! so; that’s well! Pardon, Mon- 
sieur! Oh, Adrian! your foot is beyond the 
hangings. I will leave the supper as it is, and 
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tell them, if they ask for you, that two such as 
you had been here, but that you left before 
twilight, and that you must be already between 
the frontiers.” 

“Yes! yes! that will do very well,” cried 
Adrian. 

“No, it will NOT do,” said Father Peillon, 
looking out from under the bed. “ Listen, mon 
amt. If they do not oblige you to speak, say 
nothing ; but if they do, tell the exact truth, 
and say that we are under this bed. If you say 
anything else, I will come out at once and give 
myself up.” 

And now the galloping of the horses was heard 
closeathand. They drew rein before the auberge 
door ; and out of the twelve who composed the 
party, the sergeant and one or two others leapt 
to the ground and strode into the cottage. 

“Hollo! cetoyen / cried the former. “ You 
have an zzsermendé Priest here. Where is he?” 

No answer. 

“Tf you won't reply it will be short work,” 
said the sergeant. “A file of muskets—and, you 
know the rest.” 

Still no answer ; but poor Chantonnay turned 
dreadfully pale. 

“Vou wall have it,—will you ?” thundered the 
sergeant. “Come, tell me—they are here—you 
cannot deny it; why, there is the very supper 
upon the table to prove it.” 
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What between the threat of the sergeant and 
Father Peillon’s declaration, the poor landlord 
was utterly bewildered. 

“ They are here,” he said at length. 

“Oh, they are, are they?” cried the sergeant. 
“And pray whereabouts ?” 

“Under that bed,” said Chantonnay. 

“Do you take me for a fool?” said the ser- 
geant angrily. “Some of you search upstairs, 
and some look into the outhouses.” 

Nothing was to be found upstairs; but the 
horses in the stable told their own tale. 

“They must have left them behind—they 
are the two that I saw at Bayonne,—and gone 
on on foot. Mount, my men, we shall catch 
them before the frontier. And as for you, 
citoyen, | have a good mind to have you shot 
for telling me so impudent a lie about the 
bed.” 

“Better look under it, sergeant,” said one of 
the soldiers who had not yet mounted. 

“Look under it! nonsense! And give the 
rogue the pleasure of laughing at us. No, no; 
mount at once.” 

They rode off on the southern road. 

“Now, my friend,” said the good Priest, as 
five minutes later he emerged from the hiding- 
place, “let that be a lesson to you that GoD can 
work His own purposes without a falsehood on 
your part.” 
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“So it shall, Father,’ answered the landlord. 
“But they will be back in an hour. Let me 
show you the path across the hill ; and you shall 
cross the river as soon as it gets dark by the 
Isle of Pheasants.” 


XIII. 


The Poice on Mount Athos. 


“THE HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH; THE COMMU- 
NION OF SAINTS.” 


FROM the beginning mankind has loved to wor- 
ship GoD on high places. Whether because 
they seem to bring us nearer to heaven, or to 
lift us up above the confusion and turmoil of the 
world, or because their wildness and solitude 
have something in themselves that teaches devo- 
tion, I know not. But so it is:—and Gop Him- 
self has been pleased to sanction this religion of 
high places, by appearing on Mount Sinai, by 
appointing the blessings from Mount Gerizim 
and the curses from Mount Ebal; by the trans- 
figuration on Mount Tabor,—by the high moun- 
tain in which the LORD spent that night in 
prayer before He chose those twelve Apostles. 
Dearly did the Church of the middle ages love 
to consecrate peaks and crags,—witness the story 
that I told you not long ago about the Chapel 
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at Le Puy,—witness the innumerable mountains, 
surmounted with S. Michael’s chapel, all over 
Europe. Here, in the South of England, three 
remarkable hills of Surrey were thus hallowed : 
S. Anne’s, S. Katherine’s, S. Martha’s. S. Anne’s 
has long been swept away by ungodly hands ; 
S. Katherine’s, a sad ruin, is perched on a hill- 
cliff that overlooks the good old town of Guild- 
ford ; S. Martha’s crowns a very high hill at no 
great distance, and seems to consecrate all the 
valley of the Wey. 

But the most famous high place of Christian 
. worship that ever existed is Mount Athos. Its 
wild, dark, precipitous sides, that look down on 
the raging and surging of the A2gean Sea, and 
the quiet blue waves of the bay of Monte Santo, 
have been, from the very beginning, the chosen 
abode of hermits and monks, of men that have 
died to the world, have sought a better country, 
that is, an heavenly, have hallowed the wild 
crags and precipitous ravines by perpetual Litur- 
gies and Psalmody. Before monasteries had a 
being at all, solitary hermits here took up their 
abode, here, in loneliness and penitence, prepared 
themselves to meet their Judge ; here led the life 
of angels, and here lay down to their last long 
sleep. There, one after another, monasteries 
arose ; first this peak, then that ravine; first this 
steep summit, then that solemn valley were hal- 
lowed by some new Laura; until twenty dif- 
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ferent religious houses clustered together round 
the vast mountain, and maintained the faith of 
CHRIST Crucified when the Eastern Empire 
bowed down beneath the Mahometan yoke. This 
is, so to speak, the head quarters of the Eastern 
Church ; here the ritual is at its best and purest, 
and accordingly all the Greek office books are 
said to be “according to the use of the Great 
Church,” i.e., Constantinople, “and of the HOLY 
MOUNTAIN.” There they rise, those domed 
churches, with their quaint western nartheces ; 
there, in processions, glitter crosses and vessels 
of costly workmanship and inestimable value: 
there, at each hour of prayer thunder out the 
flaghtiosidera, the metal or sometimes wooden 
clappers that take the place of bells; there, 
morning by morning, the sweet Ectene echoes as 
it did in the days of S. Basil and of S. Chry- 
sostom, “ Again and again in peace let us make 
our supplications to the LORD.” When the light 
Chian or Thasian vessel goes bounding over the 
fEgean, leagues away, the sailor no sooner 
catches sight of Monte Santo—so they call 
Athos now—looming like a faint cloud on the 
horizon, than he crosses himself, and hurries 
through some short prayer, so deep is his vene- 
ration for this most holy shrine. 

Well ; one November evening in the year of 
grace 1754, the Hegumen (Abbat) of the Panto- 
crator was sitting in his own chamber, in one of 
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those dreamy moods which are apt to steal over 
us at the closing in of an autumn twilight. The 
lamp was not yet lighted; but the wood-fire 
burnt brightly and cheerfully, while the wind 
and rain beat wildly and savagely on the little 
casement that overlooked the eastern part of the 
mountain, and where, on a clear summer day 
you might see Thasos, like a blue cloud across 
the sea. The old man’s eyes were fixed on the 
fire; but his thoughts were on the desolate and 
miserable state of the Church of the Levant, 
that which was once the glorious Church of Atha- 
nasius, and Cyril, and Gregory Nazianzen, but 
was now prostrate under Turkish tyranny ; her 
Bishoprics sold by Infidel powers ; in her broad 
provinces of Asia scarcely here and there one 
that remained faithful to her afflictions; in 
Europe, her children ground down by taxes, and 
oppression, and injustice. “ How long,O LorD, 
how long ?” was the thought in his heart, if not 
the expression on his lips ; when a knock at the 
door caused him to rouse from his reverie. 

One of the brethren entered. “A stranger,” 
he said, “desires to speak with your holiness. 
His name and business he will not, but by his 
tongue he is Greek. Sorely drenched he is, and 
he seems faint; but he will neither eat nor 
drink nor warm himself till he hath told you his 
errand.” 

“Bid him come in then,” said Macarius; for 
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that was the name of the Hegumen. “Bid him 
come in at once; it were much unmeet to keep 
him waiting.” 

The monk soon returned, ushering in a tall, 
fine-looking young man, drenched to the skin 
and sorely travel-stained, but of a commanding 
presence still. He waited in silence till left 
alone with the Hegumen, and then in an agony 
of grief, threw himself on the earth. The hyste- 
rical sobs of the strong man were terrible to 
hear. 

Eunice; my son, rise,” said the- Hegumen; 
kindly. “Tell me your grief; if I can in any 
way minister to it, 1 am altogether at your ser- 
vice ; and if I cannot, perhaps some of my bre- 
thren in the other monasteries—far better are 
they than myself, a miserable sinner—will be 
able.” 

A few more moments of speechless agony ; 
and then, still prostrate on the ground, the 
stranger said in a hoarse fearful voice, 

have denied. CHRIST.’ 

“So did Peter, my son, yet was he forgiven. 
None ever yet was lost that clung to the foot of 
the Cross. In the Name of Him that hung 
thereon I promise you pardon, if only you will 
open your sorrow to me.” 

And by degrees he learnt all the sad story. 
Metrophanes was a young and rising merchant 
in Smyrna. His whole heart was set on in- 
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creasing his wealth, and adding to his influence. 
Already he owned but two or three superiors in 
the trade of that wealthy city; and his one aim, 
—the aim for which he rose early, and so late 
took rest, and ate the bread of carefulness, was 
to be the first among its merchant houses. Now 
it fell out that a certain contract was advertised 
by the Turkish government for the supply of 
their army. Metrophanes offered an estimate ; 
it was accepted ; the wealth and importance it 
would confer would place him in the position his 
soul coveted. 

But, just as he was about to sign the deed, 
notice was given to him that, while he remained 
a Christian, the contract could not be his. If 
he chose to persevere in his present faith, a 
Mahometan house would be substituted in his 
room. 

Ah! Satan knows how to fit the temptation 
to the victim. 

“No; I never will see myself degraded thus. 
What does it matter? I believe the true faith 
in my heart. I will take that of the government 
on my lips.” 

And publicly, and with all the accustomed 
rites, he professed himself a Moslem, and re- 
ceived the contract. 

Now understand. Christians, remaining Chris- 
tians, are by Mahometan law not punishable for 
their belief. They are more heavily taxed, and 
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have certain things forbidden them which Turks 
enjoy ; but beyond these they suffer nothing. 
But if a Mahometan turns Christian, his doom 
is inevitable death. Thus the great gulf was 
fixed between Metrophanes and the faith he had 
renounced. Again to profess it, was to expose 
himself to inevitable destruction. 

For a few days all was well. He was taken 
up with his contract, and had no time for 
thought. But one afternoon, passing by a 
church, he heard accidentally that fearful verse 
of the Eastern funeral service :— 


“* Draw nigh, ye sons of Adam, viewing 

A likeness of yourselves in clay; 

Its beauty gone, its grace disfigured, 
Dissolving in the tomb away. 

The prey of worms and of corruption, 
In silent darkness mouldering on ; 

Earth gathers round the coffin, hiding 
The brother, now for ever gone. 

Yet we cry, around him press’d, 

Grant him, LorD, eternal rest ! 


‘¢ When hurried forth by fearful angels, 
The soul forsakes her earthly frame, 
Then friends and kindred she forgetteth, 
And the world’s cares have no more claim. 
Then pass’d are vanity and labours, 
She hears the Judge’s voice alone : 
She sees the ineffable tribunal, 
Where we, too, cry with suppliant moan— 
For the sins that soul hath done, 
Grant Thy pardon, Holy One !” 
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That night, there fell on him such horror 
and darkness that, for some hours, nothing but 
hell was before him. He had denied CHRIST ; 
CHRIST would deny him ; he had denied CHRIST 
before men; CHRIST would deny him before 
the FATHER and the Holy Angels. There was 
no hope. It was surely better to eat and drink, 
to take his fill of pleasure in the world, seeing 
there was no gleam of light in the next. And 
then again. What, if he might still retrieve the 
past? Could an apostate be pardoned? An 
apostate, too, not driven to deny the faith by 
the rack, or the fire, or fear of death, but only 
for filthy lucre. The Church had mercy on 
those who had been driven even to the sin of 
apostasy by torment; the Church had defended 
the right of these poor trembling ones against 
the fierce heresies that denied her power to 
absolve such,—that pronounced them guilty of 
the unpardonable sin, or declared that they 
must be left entirely, without Sacraments, with- 
out human help, to the uncovenanted mercy of 
Gop. But could the Church do the same when 
from no such terror, when from covetousness 
only, this great crime had been committed ? 

He found no help in Smyrna. The case was 
beyond its Priests. The Bishop advised Metro- 
phanes to go to the Holy Mountain. “If there 
be help for you on earth,” said he, “it is there.” | 

“And here I am,” said the apostate. “And 
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now tell me: Can there be help? and may there 
be hope 2” 

“There shall be help, my son; and there may 
be hope; but now you must take refreshment 
and rest. To-morrow I will consult with my 
brethren the other Hegumens, and you shall 
know what we think meet to be done.” 

Next morning, accordingly, there was a meet- 
ing in the Hall of the Elders, where the common 
business of all the monasteries was transacted. 
As soon as it was over, Macarius summoned 
Metrophanes to his presence. 

“We have been speaking,” he said, “of your 
case, my son; and the advice we unanimously 
give you is this: Make your abode in this mo- 
nastery five years. The first four you shall pass 
through the various stages of penitence; you 
shall be one year each in the several orders of 
the Weepers, the Hearers, the Substrati, and 
the Co-standers. Then you shall pass a full 
year in entire communion’ with us; and then 
you shall go back to Smyrna, and, in the very 
place where you once publicly renounced CHRIST 
you shall publicly profess Him; you know the 
consequence; and the LORD have mercy on 
your soul.” 

“Oh, holy Father,” cried Metrophanes, “you 
have indeed raised me up from despair. What 
thanks can I give to yourself or to the others 
that have thus had pity on me?” 
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“Tt is not in us,” quoted the old man; “GOD 
shall give Pharaoh an answer of peace. But 
are you sure that you can accept the condi- 
tions? A hard rigorous life, with death as the 
goal ?” 

“ Anything, Father, anything rather than the 
misery of an apostate. My worldly affairs I can 
settle by letter; my wealth I shall distribute as 
you desire; then I am ready to begin the term 
of my probation, and GOD grant me persever- 
ance in it.” 

“ Amen,” said the old man. 

Ah, my dear children, you may hear ignorant 
and wrong-headed persons talk of the ‘degraded 
and superstitious Greek Church.’ Let me make 
one comparison. Metrophanes apostatised : four 
years of penance, and a voluntary acceptance of 
death were the appointment of his Church. In 
the late Indian rebellion an officer saves his life 
by professing Mahometanism. By enlightened 
newspapers the thing is treated as a good joke, 
and the man, if he were a communicant, I sup- 
pose communicated as usual, on the next Sun- 
day, and probably never gave another thought 
to the subject. 

But what of the ereafter in these two cases ? 

Well; many and many a winter storm beat 
on Mount Athos; many and many a summer 
sun smiled pleasantly on the rippling waves of 
its bay, and still Metrophanes persevered in his 
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task ; performed the various stages of his pe- 
nance, and at length came to the year of peace. 
At first, in that year, weekly; then more fre- 
quently ; for the last two months daily, he re- 
ceived the Holy Mysteries. Gradually he seemed 
to have no further concern in this world; as the 
great hour of his final trial came near, that other 
world shone more brightly, more calmly, more 
lovingly before him. He longed for the short 
conflict that should end in the long rest. 

“Then, to-morrow, my son,” said good old 
Macarius, as they stood one November evening 
on a parapet of rocks which looked down on the 
Aégean, “you will meet us in the Hall of Elders 
and receive your final benediction.” 

“ And you will remember me, holy Father, on 
the very day, at the very time,” said the young 
man, rather anxiously. 

“A particle of the Holy Lamb will I offer for 
you daily, my son; and that day I will not cease 
to pray for you. We have agreed that you shall 
present yourself on the Proeortza (the Vigil) of 
the Nativity. The brethren will be constant in 
prayer for you, and GoD, the giver of all vic- 
tory, grant you to triumph.” 

“JT thank you, good Father. What a scene 
of peace this is; and how it makes me long to 
depart and to be with CHRIST, which is far 
better !” 

It was indeed a time of loveliness. Scarcely 
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a ripple on the sea; deep deep shades of purple 
and orange sleeping on its bosom, and lighting 
up as it were, its abysses; here and there the 
spotless wings of a seagull gilt by the latest 
rays of the sun. Thasos in its azure beauty 
across the strait ; one or two little boats, almost 
motionless, on the A*gean, like the convoys of 
blessed Spirits in a holy land. 

“Beyond those tints,” said the Hegumen, 
pointing to the sky, “you, my son will soon be. 
Would that it were my lot instead of yours. 
But so it is! so it is! The young taken, and 
the old left !” 

“Tf I may but hope,” replied Metrophanes, 
“for the very lowest place in that happy land, 
ten thousand times will it be above all that ever 
I could have looked for.” 

And so, after five or six more turns up and 
down the parapet they returned to the Pan- 
tocrator. 

On the morrow, after Liturgy, the Hegumens 
and other dignitaries met in their hall. Venerable 
old men, who had, all of them, borne the burden 
and toil of monastic life for the better part of a 
century ; narrow-minded indeed, as the world 
uses the phrase, their thoughts seldom travel- 
ling beyond the Holy Mountain, never beyond 
the Church of the Levant. But true servants 
of the Crucified, a little unable to see His Seal 
anywhere save in the “very straitest” rules of 
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the Eastern Communion, detesting alike the 
Latin and English Churches, but still loving 
Him, still clinging to Him, above all things. 
And now they were met to nerve the poor 
penitent for his self-oblation. 

He knelt in turn before, and received the 
blessing of, each; then the Hegumen of the 
Haghia Laura, as the first in dignity of all, 
spoke in the name of the rest, reminding him 
that now once more, now, after so long a pre- 
paration, now, with so many means of grace, he 
was about to encounter the great and final temp- 
tations. “Fail now,” he said, “and though Gop 
forbid that we should ever declare the door of 
His mercy to be shut, how can you again hope 
to be victorious? What could ever have been 
done more for you than has been done now? 
For us, whatever our poor prayers may effect, be 
very sure we will do for you; from this day, till 
the time of your trial, we will be instant in sup- 
plication for you; on that day itself we will 
never cease approaching the throne of grace on 
your behalf. Gop be with you, that having gone 
through fire and water, you may be led out into 
the wealthy place. GOD be with you, that as 
much as you have dishonoured His Name by 
former weakness, you may now glorify it by 
perseverance to the end.” 

Early on the next morning in the grey of the 
dawn, Metrophanes was on his way to Xero- 
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potamo, where a vessel was ready to sail to 
Constantinople. And before sunset she had 
doubled Cape Monte Santo, and was bounding 
before a south-western breeze to her destination. 

A day had been fixed, as I have told you, 
for his appearance before the magistrate, which 
would give him ample time to reach Smyrna. 
Christmas drew on. Often and often the bre- 
thren spoke of their guest; often and often 
prayed that he might have grace to contend for 
the faith which he once denied. 

It still wanted two days to the time fixed, 
that is, it was the 22nd of December, which in 
the Eastern Church is the feast of S. Anastasia, 
when the Hegumen Macarius was again seated 
in the same room in which we first saw him, 
having just returned from the service of the 
Sixth Hour. As he had recited the 91st Psalm, 
one of the Psalms in the Eastern Church for 
that hour, and had spoken of the blessedness of 
him that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most 
High, and abideth under the shadow of the 
Almighty, of the promise “he shall call upon 
Me, and I will hear him: yea, I am with him in 
trouble, I will deliver him and bring him to 
honour ;” his thoughts had naturally turned to 
his dear Metrophanes. As he had joined in the 
prayer, “Thou, that on the sixth hour of the 
sixth day didst abolish on the Cross the sin of 
Adam in Paradise, destroy also the handwriting 
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of our sins, O CHRIST, that is against us, and 
save us,’ Metrophanes was first and foremost in 
his mind. It was a calm, cold, grey day; snow 
had fallen in the night on the higher peaks ; the 
whole sky was covered with an unvarying and 
unbroken veil of cloud. He scarcely knew why, 
but he rose and went to the window, and while 
listlessly gazing over the A®gean, he heard, as 
plainly, he was afterwards wont to relate, as he 
ever heard anything in his life, Metrophanes say, 

“Where I denied, there I will confess; the 
Sultan has no rewards which can bribe me; and 
as to death, for this last five years I have longed 
for it with all my heart.” 

“I am not dreaming,” the old man said to 
himself, “it is his voice; I am sure of it, I never 
heard him speak more plainly when he was in 
this room. What shall I do? Shall I tell the 
brethren? But to what purpose? If this is 
more than fancy I will leave it in Gon’s hands. 
This is not the day that he was to present him- 
self to the Cadi. But thus much I may pray 
for him: that whether he lives, he may live unto 
the LORD, or whether he dies, he may die unto 
the LORD; time only can tell us more.” 

But that very evening, Macarius being again 
by himself, the same priest who had first of all 
introduced Metrophanes when a stranger, entered 
the room more hastily than was his wont and ° 
said, 
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“Holy Father, I shall report a miracle. Come 
and see it for yourself.” 

“But where and what is it, my son ?” inquired 
Macarius. 

“Come with me to the cell that belonged to 
Metrophanes ; it is there.” 

They passed down the long cold dark cor- 
ridor, lighted only by one feeble oil-lamp. On 
this side and on that were the various cells of 
the brethren; but at the further end a kind of 
uncertain light (whence it came could not well 
be seen) seemed to play on the floor and on the 
wall. As they drew near the monk touched 
the arm of the Hegumen, as if to bespeak his 
attention ; and in another moment they stood 
before the door that had once been that of 
Metrophanes. Many and many a time had the 
penitent entered that door with a heart yet 
doubtful whether there could be mercy in store 
for him; the last time he had issued from it 
was with a brave confidence in GOD’S grace, 
“When I fall I shall also arise: when I sit in © 
darkness the LORD will be a light unto me.” 
Over it now they saw in letters of living and 
beautiful light the word 
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Macarius stood in speechless astonishment. 
“This is, truly,” he said, “a sign from GoD. 


! He has conquered. 
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Our brother has conquered indeed. Hear what 
befell me only this morning.” And he told the 
tale which you have just heard. 

It then wanted, as you know, three days to 
Christmas. But before Lent, all the twenty 
Monasteries in Mount Athos were ringing with 
the glorious confession of S. Metrophanes, who, 
having been accidentally arrested before the time 
at which he had proposed to present himself to 
the Cadi, and remaining constant in his pro- 
fession of faith, received the crown of martyrdom 
on the twenty-second day of December, in the 
year of grace 1759. 


XIV. 


The Collar of Cotato. 


“THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS.” 


I TOLD you in one of the stories that have gone 
before, how Satan delights to imitate the Sacra- 
ments and the Rites of the Church, and to turn 
them to his own accursed worship. Now you 
shall hear how one of his poor captives. was de- 
livered from his bondage, and brought from the 
miserable tortures which he was enduring, into 
the glorious liberty of the children of GOD. You 
know that S. Thomas the Apostle first preached 
the Gospel in India, and that the light he kin- 
dled there was never entirely extinguished. The 
Christians of Malabar, or of S. Thomas, as they 
were often called, still existed, though they had 
fallen into heresy, when the Portuguese, in the 
fifteenth century, rediscovered India. But after- 
wards, those western missionaries carried the 
standard of the Cross further and further into 
that land of darkness and the shadow of death. 
From Goa, in the west of India, they spread 
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southward and southward, till at length they 
reached Cape Comorin; and there in the very 
southern point of the huge continent, the field 
promised a most abundant harvest. 

It was in the year 1700 that two zealous 
priests, by name Father Maynard, and Father 
Martin, who were labouring in the kingdom of 
Madura, contrived with great difficulty to pro- 
cure the erection of a very small church. ‘Father 
Maynard had been engaged for many years in 
the mission: Father Martin had only lately ar- 
rived, and was busily employed in learning the 
language of Malabar. He was just able to teach 
the shortest and simplest catechism ; and in the 
cool of the evening he used to sit in the great 
western porch of the church, and explain it as 
well as he could to the ten or fifteen children 
whom he persuaded by little presents to attend. 
Sometimes a few grown-up persons would stand 
close by, and amuse themselves with the broken 
language of the good father, and by putting 
questions to him which, in his then inability to 
converse with them, he could not answer. The 
congregation that assembled in this church were 
all of the lowest castes ; for you know that this 
is the great instrument of Satan in India—the 
division of the Hindoos into various castes, from 
the Pariahs which are the lowest, to the Brahmins 
which are the highest. And it is forbidden for 
a man of low caste to prepare the victuals of, 
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or to have any intimate communication with, a 
man of higher caste. I am sorry to say, that 
instead of cutting up this wicked system root and 
branch, the Portuguese missionaries were at first 
disposed to give in to it. They said that the 
prejudice was too ancient to be at once over- 
come: they forgot how S. Peter had declared in 
opposition to the very same prejudice of the 
Jews—“ GoD hath showed me that I should not 
call any man common or unclean.” 

The church these missionaries had built, was 
a poor little erection of mud, thatched with 
bamboos, after the custom of the country. But 
three tall palms above it whispered pleasantly 
when the evening breeze sprang up from the 
southern ocean, and glittered beautifully in the 
moonlight. One evening Father Martin was 
engaged in his usual occupation, when a man, 
bowed down under what appeared at a distance 
to be a heavy burden, came slowly along the 
road from the village to the church. As he 
came nearer, the priest’s little class was broken 
up—some knelt before the stranger—some gazed 
at him with an expression of wonder and reve- 
rence, as slowly and painfully he advanced into 
the midst, and sat down on the wooden bench 
that ran round the porch. He presented, indeed, 
a most terrible appearance. About forty years 
of age he seemed, tall, well-made, and originally 
handsome; but now his face had an expression 
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of the deepest misery, and every movement and 
gesture was that of one who had suffered much. 
And well it might be. Round his neck he wore 
a collar, something like that employed for horses, 
only made of iron instead of leather, thick, and 
very heavy. This was lined with a casing of 
wood, through every part of which great nails, 
three inches long, had been driven. You under- 
stand, the heads of these nails were between the 
iron and the interior framework of wood: the 
points piercing through the wood, and resting 
upon the man’s neck. So that, let him walk, 
or stand, or sit, or lie down, the collar bore with 
all its weight on some of these nails, and drove 
them into the flesh of the miserable sufferer. 
Neck, chest, and back were all one mass of fes- 
tering wounds ; any change of position was only 
change of pain; and it seemed wonderful that 
with such wounds, running one into the other, 
inflamed with the heat, festered by the dust, and 
poisoned by the rust of the iron, any human 
creature could live. 

“In the Name of the GOD of mercy,” said 
Father Martin to the boy that best understood 
him, “ who and what is he ?” 

“Do you not know ?” said the boy. “I thought 
every one in Tinnevelly knew him. That,” and 
he dropped his voice almost to a whisper, “is the 
great Fakir.” 


“And what does he do it for?” asked the Father. 
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“T do it,” said the stranger, joining in the 
conversation, ‘“‘to save my soul. In my youth 
I was a great sinner. I broke every law of truth, 
and righteousness, and purity ; and then I fell 
ill of a disease that the physicians declared to 
be incurable. I made a vow that if I were re- 
stored to health, I, beggar as I was, would make 
the largest tank in all Tinnevelly, in the place 
where it was most needed. Money of my own 
I had none; but by travelling about in this 
fashion, the people give me large sums: they 
know that I shall lay it out honestly, and that 
by giving it they will acquire part of my merit. 
‘When I have made the tank, I hope that I shall 
soon be taken out of my misery ; for then J shall 
have saved my soul.” 

You must remember that, just as good people 
in Europe used to leave money for the building 
of bridges, or keeping up beacons, or ringing a 
bell, in a moorland church, during the dark nights 
of winter, so in a tropical country there can be no 
greater work of charity than the forming a tank 
“in the barren and dry land where no water is.” 

Oh, how the heart of Father Martin burnt 
within him to be able to tell the poor man, in 
his own language, that if any man sin, we have 
an Advocate with the FATHER, JESUS CHRIST 
the Righteous, and He is the propitiation for 
our sins! Hedid make the attempt: he spoke, 
and the emergency of the case seemed to enable 
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him to speak better than he had ever done be- 
fore: he spoke, but to no purpose whatever. 

“No man can save me,” said the Fakir, “but 
myself. I must suffer here, or I must suffer 
hereafter. I choose seve, and GOD knows I suffer 
enough.” 

He said the last words in such a tone of 
misery, that Father Martin could hardly restrain 
himself. “I am,” he said, “as you hear, a 
stranger : will you wait till my companion, who 
speaks your language perfectly, can converse 
with you himself ?” 

“JT wait for no man,” said the Fakir; “but if 
any one will give mea place to lie down in for 
to-night—” 

“T will!’ and, “I will! and, “I will!’ burst 
at once from three or four of the bystanders. 

“JT thank you,” said the Fakir; “I shall re- 
main here to-night, and continue my journey to 
the Cape to-morrow.” 

“But where shall you be?” inquired Father 
Martin. 

“If any man seeks me, he will find me in this 
very place to-morrow at sunrise,” replied the 
pilgrim. 

The good priest bid his children and the rest 
of the bystanders, good-night, and went back 
with all speed to the bamboo cottage, where he 
and Father Maynard lived. The brief twilight 
of Southern India came on. The parrot ceased 
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to shriek, the monkeys ceased to chatter from 
the neighbouring jungle: only the guinea-fowls, 
settling themselves in their roosting-places, 
disturbed the silence. Venus presently shone 
brightly out: looking down as peacefully on 
that work of GOD in distant Tinnevelly, as on 
many a grey cloister, or lonely church, in the 
various countries of Europe. 

The good Father returned to his dwelling, and 
related to Father Maynard all that had occurred, 

“You lacked faith, good brother,” said the 
elder priest. “I will be there myself, with Gop’s 
blessing, to-morrow, at the time appointed, and 
we will see if we two cannot put to flight a host 
of evil spirits.” 

Accordingly twilight had scarcely dawned, 
when the two were on their way to the little 
church. The dew lay thick on the banana and 
the plantain ; the birds in the neighbouring grove 
were beginning their harsh morning song; and 
true to his word the Fakir was just before them, 
and had taken his seat on the bench of the little 
porch. In the bright morning light he looked 
even a more horrible object than on the pre- 
ceding evening: the wounds in his neck seemed 
more festered, his countenance more worn and 
sharpened with pain. 

“Come into the church with me, my son,” said 
Father Maynard, speaking the language of the 
country with as much facility as his own native 
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French: “come into the church, that I may re- 
late to you a story which it much concerns you 
to hear.” 

He led the way into the interior of the build- 
ing, a wretched little edifice of mud, ornamented 
only by five or six miserable daubs of saints ; 
but a place, nevertheless, wherein much earnest 
prayer had gone up to GoD. He desired the 
Fakir to sit down on one of the forms; he him- 
self stood in front of him. “Listen,” he said: 
“there was a certain Christian, by name Simeon, 
who lived about fourteen hundred years ago, and 
was determined, as you are determined, that his 
whole life should be one long penance. Accord- 
ingly, he reared up for himself a high pillar, took 
his stand upon the top of it, and determined 
that, night and day, he would never leave that 
post. Some said that he never slept: some said 
that he had the art of so sleeping as never to 
lose his balance. Anyhow, his life was a life of 
such mortification and self-denial, as we have 
scarcely another example to match. The com- 
mon people greatly admired and reverenced this 
man: they said that he had the power of work- 
ing miracles: they used to set before him the 
sick, the maimed, the halt, the blind, and to 
beseech his prayers over them. But the Bishops 
—that is to say, the chief Clergy—doubted very 
much whether the man were indeed so holy. 
They said that his life was not a life of holiness, 
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but of pride and vain-glory : and they determined 
to do what they could to prevent the people from 
being misled by him. At last one of them said, 
‘Let us do thus, my brethren. Let us all go 
together to Simeon’s pillar, and command him 
to come down. If he obey, I shall confess that 
his work is the work of GoD: if not, I shall as- 
cribe it to his own vain-glory.’ To him they all 
agreed: they went forth, saw Simeon, as usual, 
on the top of his pillar, and surrounded by a 
multitude of people, come to consult him, or to 
be healed of their diseases. They commanded 
him instantly to leave his pillar and to come 
down. ‘I will come this instant, replied Simeon: 
‘let my ladder only be set up, and I will descend 
that very second. He did so; and the Bishops, 
satisfied with his obedience, gave him leave to 
pursue the same life on which he had entered. 
In like manner, my brother, I command you, in 
the name of our LORD JESUS CHRIST, Who 
only has all power in heaven and in earth, to lay 
aside that instrument of torture now, before His 
holy altar: having done which, you shall be in- 
structed further in the principles of our most 
holy faith; and shall hear of a better offering 
for sin than any sufferings and penance of your 
own can be.” 

Father Martin looked for no other effect than 
increased opposition on the part of the Fakir ; 
but it was not so. 

O 
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“T will do what you tell me,” said he: “send 
for a blacksmith that he may unrivet my collar.” 

There was great excitement and consternation 
as it became known that the Fakir was about to 
renounce his ancient life, and to be taught, like 
a Christian child, by the Fathers. Some ascribed 
it to witchcraft ; some asserted that he must be 
paid handsomely for his renunciation of the 
collar: all agreed that he would be the subject 
of ridicule as long as he lived. 

The blacksmith was fetched. It was a work 
of no small labour and time to unrivet the nails, 
so tightly had they been driven in; so deter- 
mined was the artificer to prevent any attempt 
on the part of the sufferer to rid himself of his 
burden. He had never, he said, seen such an 
apparatus of torture before; and more than an 
hour passed before he could make any impression 
on the iron. At last it yielded: the heavy 
weight was removed from the Fakir’s neck, and 
he was once more free. 

“Kneel down, my son, and thank Him Whom 
you as yet know not, the LORD JESUS CHRIST, 
that He has vouchsafed to deal so mercifully 
with you.” 

The sufferer obeyed: and years afterwards he 
was wont to tell his children and grandchildren, 
pointing to the scars on his neck and shoulders, 
how GoD had smitten the bands of brass, and 
burst the bars of iron in sunder. 


XV. 


The Martyrdom of &, Haltward. 


“THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY, AND THE 
LIFE EVERLASTING.” 


THIS is an old old story, in a land where I have 
scarcely told you one before; the wild moors 
and lakes of Central Norway. And it is a good 
example, how in those ancient times, one righ- 
teous action, especially if it were the closing one 
of life, gave the title of Saint. 

I remember well, in the Danish island, Lan- 
geland, passing a night by one of those solitary 
and stagnant lakes. A waste of sand all round 
a margin of salt when the sun had dried up the 
water at the brink of the lake; the croaking of 
innumerable frogs; and the long blue line of 
sea, seen over a barren waste of shingle and 
morass, just the place, you would say, to be 
haunted by typhus, and the most gloomy and 
miserable habitation that man could choose for 
himself. 
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It was by the side of a lake like this that one 
fine morning in spring, (the old calendar tells us 
that it was the fourteenth of May,) a young man 
was unfastening a light boat that lay among the 
tall rushes on the hither side and preparing to 
step in and to ferry himself across. It is diffi- 
cult for us to imagine those old Norwegian times 
with their warrior saints, who went about spread- 
ing the faith at the head of their armies, and at 
the same time increased their earthly and en- 
deavoured to win a heavenly kingdom. Strange 
as their deeds read to us now, they are not more 
strange than those of Samson or Jephthah, who 
yet, as we know from Him that cannot lie, 
wrought theirs “ through faith ;” and terrible as 
they were to their enemies, they were the nurs- 
ing fathers whom GOD appointed for that Church. 
The young man of whom I have just told you, 
Halward by name, was cousin to the most famous 
of these warrior-saints, S. Olave; and now he 
was about to join that prince in some new ex- 
pedition against the heathen, and was on fire to 
share in the danger and in the glory of the ex- 
ploit. He was unarmed, except for the battle- 
axe, which he always carried at his girdle; and 
leaping lightly into the boat, he had just pushed 
it off from the shore when from a kind of hid- 
ing-place among the tall bulrushes, a poor woman 
rose up and begged him, for CHRIST’Ss sake, to 
give her a passage. Worn out she seemed with 
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fatigue and agitation ; and the terrified manner 
in which she spoke showed that she was seeking 
to escape some fresh danger. Moreover, it was 
plain that she was about shortly to become a 
mother, and the kind-hearted young prince held 
his boat-head close to the shore, called to her to 
come forward, helped her in, and then, with a 
good courage, began to ply his oars across the 
lake. But scarcely had he performed a quarter 
of the distance, when on the side which he had 
just left, two men appeared, hurrying forward, 
and shouting to him to stop. 

“ Have those men anything to do with you ?” 
he inquired of the poor woman, whom he had 
taken into his little boat. 

“Yes, my lord ; they are seeking my life,” she 
replied. 

“Why should they ?” demanded the prince. 

“ Because they accuse me of having broken 
into their house and stolen some of their 
goods.” 

“But are you innocent ?” said Halward. 

“T am innocent,” said the poor woman; “I 
had nothing to do with the crime they impute 
to me, either in deed or thought.” 

“ Are you ready to swear it on the reliques of 
the first saint to whose church we shall come ?” 
inquired Halward. 

“T will swear it cheerfully,” she answered. 

“ Are you ready to undergo the ordeal of the 
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hot iron,” said the Prince, “to make good your 
innocence ?” 

“ And that, too, I will cheerfully do,” she an- 
swered. 

“ Then, Gop forsake me, if I forsake you,” said 
Halward. “But look! your two enemies have 
found a boat, and are putting off from the bank.” 

They had indeed found one, had thrust it 
from among the sedge, and were now in their 
turn, busily plying their oars in the chase. 

“What is it that you want ?” shouted Halward 
to the pursuers. 

“We want that woman,’ they answered. 
“Give her up to us, and we will do you no 
harm.” 

“What harm has she done you ?” inquired the 
other. 

“She has broken into our dwelling, and stolen 
our goods,” was their reply. 

“ Listen,” said the Prince. “She is willing to 
make oath on the reliques of the saints, or to 
undergo any ordeal to prove her innocence. 
What more would you have? Let her do so in 
_ peace ; and then if Gop declares her to be guilty, 
I will, myself, pay any ransom you may name, 
rather than that you should destroy the unborn 
child as well as the mother.” 

“We want no ransom, and we want no further 


proof,” cried one of the men; “we only want 
revenge.” 
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“Then, by GOD’S grace, you shall not have 
it,” said the young Prince; and he laboured so 
diligently at his oars, that though they were two 
to one, they hardly gained any sensible distance. 

“Listen, Halward,” cried one of the men, 
standing up in his boat, and stringing his bow ; 
“T know you well enough, and I do not want to 
take your life. But if I cannot get at her with- 
out, your blood be on your own head.” 

“We must put our trust in GOD,” said Hal- 
ward; “for except this axe, I have nothing to 
defend you with.” 

He had scarcely spoken when there was the 
twang of a bow and the shrill whistle of the 
arrow. It missed the Prince by an inch or two, 
and quivered in the inside of the little boat. 

“A near escape,” said Halward, stretching 
to his oars more vigorously than before, and 
thereby exposing his breast as a better mark 
for the pursuers. Another moment, and the 
* second arrow, better aimed, pierced it. The oars 
dropped from the hands of the young Prince ; 
he fell backward over the bench on which he was 
sitting; and the blood that poured from his 
mouth and nostrils told that the arrow had done 
its work only too well. 

It needed but a few moments to accomplish 
the tragedy. The boat floated about masterless 
on the lake; the pursuers came up and grap- 
pled with it; they killed the woman ; and tying 
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a weight both to her and to the Prince, let them 
sink into the sullen water. 

But not long after, it was reported by those 
who passed by the shores of that lake after sun- 
set, that two fiery crosses, but one larger and 
brighter than the other, rested over a particular 
spot near the middle of the water. Inquiry was 
made; a search was instituted ; the bodies were 
discovered ; and the truth of the whole story 
was learnt. 

They built a little church by the side of the 
lake; and the Bishop who consecrated it, when 
the bodies of the young Prince and of the mur- 
dered woman had been interred within it, named 
it after CHRIST’S constant martyr, S. Halward. 
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